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* Act as men of thought; think as men 
of action —THomMas Mann. 


* Due to conditions beyond my self con- 
trol I did not come.—Letter to Red 
Cross Chapter, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


* So long as the sense of freedom per- 
sists, the people are capable of invent- 
ing their own antidotes for standard- 
izing influences—Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
in Social Forces. 


* Dear Sir and to Whom is Implicated 
in the Welfare and the Real Need of 
Those in a Pitiful Condition: I need 
help.—Letter to Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 


* We have a habit of washing out the 
good, precise, useful meaning in words 
by overworking them and_ spreading 
_ their meaning so thin that they no longer 
have precise connotation——Roy Soren- 
, associate general secretary, Nation- 


tbo of YMCA’s. 


Morale in a society and unity in a 
are results, not causes. ‘They 
‘om common aspiration and com- 
on for the accomplishment of a 
non aim. You cannot create a com- 
out of the ruthless scramble 
Sidividual and group for his own 
B—Dorority THOMPSON, news 


So They Say 


* Trained intelligence is the scarcest 
and the most powerful defense weapon 
we have.—Reap Bain, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Men are free when they belong to a 
living, organic, believing community, ac- 
tive in fulfilling some unfulfilled, per- 
haps unrealized purpose-—D, H. Law- 
RENCE, 


* Youth has felt humiliated by unem- 
ployment, and its way of lessening this 
humiliation is by youth organizations 
which devote themselves principally to 
the grinding of teeth—RUTH BENEDICT 
in The New Republic. 


* Prejudice is a social habit not a so- 
cial law. To men and women of good 
will the world is too full of jobs to be 
done, of purposes to be accomplished, 
to excuse the perpetuation of bad habits. 
—Mivprep McAFEE, president, W elles- 
ley College. 


* A too simple social radicalism does 
not recognize how quickly the poor, the 
weak, the despised of yesterday may, on 
gaining a social victory over their de- 
tractors, exhibit the same arrogance.— 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR in “The Nature 
and Destiny of Man.” 


* When I pay my taxes I buy civiliza- 
tion.—The late Justice Holmes. 


* A good probation system is worth ten 
prisons. — Austin H. MacCormick, 
The Osborne Association, New York. 


* My primary concern as a case work 
instructor is that the students, in ac- 
quiring that knowledge, may not forfeit 
wisdom.—CHARLOTTE ‘TowLeE, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in The Family. 


* I do not begrudge America its happy 
hours, but I realize that of all countries 
in the world, America has the greatest 
fear of sorrow.—ISABEL DE PALENCIA, 
exiled Spanish liberal leader. 


* Now, ladies and gentlemen, you are all 
old enough to know what is good and 
what is bad, so let me say something 
else-—Davip SIMON, aged ninety-one, to 
the residents of the Home for Aged 
Jews, Chicago. 


¢ But in the long run—believe me, for I 
know—the action of the United States 
will be dictated not by methodical cal- 
culations of profit and loss but by moral 
sentiment and by that gleaming flash of 
resolve which lifts the hearts of men 
and nations and springs from the spirit- 
ual foundation of human life itself.— 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, in his Report on 
the War, April 27. 


oe yo eee cal wexnec! “3 


Photos by Lee for 


There are plenty of cold hard facts in Texas about human need under “local responsibility for re- 
lief.” Here are three homes in Texas—a Negro sharecropper’s near Marshall, a Mexican laborer’s in 
Robston, an ex-farmer’s near Jefferson. It’s no answer to say, “Those people don’t know any better.” 
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This Thing Called Reliet 


BY GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


I would ask no one to defend a democracy which in turn 
would not defend everyone in the nation against want and 
privation. The strength of this nation shall not be diluted by 
the failure of the government to protect the economic well- 
being of the citizens.—President Roosevelt. 
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BILLION dollars should be cut from federal 
non-defense activities,” says Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, and im- 
mediately horseback budgeteers sharpen their pencils and 
go to work on WPA. At the same time, WPA, firm in its 
theory that its function is work and not relief, sharpens its 
pencil to show that because of its many projects related to 
defense it is in effect a defense agency and has a rightful 
place on the bandwagon. 

Sharp pencils can prove almost anything these days, even 

that the federal government has gone out of the ‘‘business 
of relief”; but behind imposing columns of figures, behind 
the “in generals” and ‘on the wholes” of national pro- 
nouncements, are uncounted numbers of people in various 
parts of the country to whom WPA’s “swing to defense” 
means the loss of subsistence. 

Defense projects are concentrated, of course, in definite 
areas and localities. It follows that if WPA becomes in 
large part a defense agency its quotas elsewhere will be cut 
and projects closed down. In fact that already is hap- 
pening. The state quota, the over-all figures on WPA 
employment, may be relatively unchanged; but the shift to 
defense is concentrating projects in certain counties, which 
ironically enough already are enjoying “defense prosperity,” 
and is thinning them in counties untouched by rising em- 
ployment. Regional and county workers are scurrying 
around to find projects that can be tagged as defense. 

WPA’s shift to defense, if it continues and is accelerated 
by increased earmarking of the 1941-42 appropriation now 
before Congress, will bring into the open the facts about 
local relief in certain parts of the country which WPA has 

) the effect of obscuring. Any considerable contraction 

in the local distribution of surplus commodities which may 

; from events now unpredictable, would remove an- 

“ot + beclouding smoke screen. The formulas by which 

Py 


ee: 
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WPA and surplus commodities are put outside the “busi- 
ness of relief’? become pretty tenuous in places where they 
are all the relief there is. 

When you begin talking about ‘ 
communities” you become tangled in the red herrings of 
terminology. WPA is work, not relief; social security 
grants to the aged and to dependent children are assistance, 
not relief; surplus commodities are “in addition to,” but 
are not relief. All the discussion therefore becomes a 
matter of definition. 

In late May, I visited a great rich state where in 1936 
relief was turned back to the communities. I wanted to 
observe the quality of social leadership in the state, the 
social temper in the communities, and to see for myself 
what happens to destitute people who fall outside the in- 
tricacies of definition. The state was Texas. 

Texas has no state provision for general relief. In 1937 
the constitution was amended to permit aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind under the Social Security 
Act, but not until late this spring did the legislature make 
an appropriation to implement the services. ‘To its prob- 
lems of dependency among “‘poor whites” and Negroes is 
added dependency among large numbers of Mexicans down 
toward the border. Against the efficacy of any attack on 
these problems is imposed a public opinion, fairly general 
it seems, that “those people have always been like that. . . 
they don’t know any better . . . they like to live that way 

’ and so on. The imposition of the poll tax effectively 
bars any political expression by “those people,’ and puts 
them outside the consideration of politicians. 


‘returning relief to local 


UT not so with the old folks. The poll tax auto- 

matically ceases at the age of sixty, so Texas has old 
age assistance and has had it since 1936. To be sure, grants 
never have measured up to the glittering campaign prom- 
ises of office seekers, and they have taken some bad knocks 
from legislatures willing to vote for liberalization of 
eligibility but not for appropriations. But compared to the 
rest of the poor of Texas the old people are relatively well 
off. They have a homestead exemption of $5,000 and life 
insurance exemption of $1,000 and the ability of their chil- 


dren or other relatives to support them is not an issue. 

Thus John Jones, aged sixty-five, may live in his mort- 
gage-free home worth $5,000, have a paid-up policy of 
$1,000 and a son with a good fat income—in one case of 
record, $40,000 a year. But if that son says he is unwill- 
ing to support his father, he cannot be pressed to do so. 
John Jones is entitled to his “pension.” I heard a John 
Jones admonish a social worker who was trying to extract 
certain facts as to his financial status; ““Young lady,” he 
said, “it ain't what I need that’s your business. You’re 
here to get me what I’m entitled to.” 

Two years ago Texas reorganized its hodge-podge of 
welfare agencies into a modern State Department of Public 
Welfare. The new administrative framework is adequate, 
but performance is limited by constitutional provisions on 
use of state funds. For example, state participation in 
public relief is barred. Efforts to get a referendum to 
change this prohibition hitherto have been stopped in legis- 
lative committees. As this is written, a resolution provid- 
ing for a constitutional amendment had just been intro- 
duced on the floor of the house. It stipulates that appro- 
priations for relief shall never exceed $5,000,000 a year. 


HE state department has complete control of the ad- 

ministration of old age assistance; its regional and local 
staff have no functional relationship to other public welfare 
workers. ‘The reorganization provided for state supervision 
of county welfare departments. The system looks well 
enough on paper, but the failure of the legislature to pro- 
vide funds for enough staff for its adequate implementation 
reduces its effectiveness to little more than a gesture. The 
regional supervisors make their rounds of the counties, but 
their areas are so large, travel is so time-consuming, and 
their backing by the state department so half-hearted that 
their “supervision” is largely limited to admonitions. 

Take, for example, the matter of standards of person- 
nel about which the supervisors are supposed to con- 
cern themselves. ‘“The new director in one of my counties 
is an eighteen-year-old girl just graduated from _high- 
school,” said one of these regional workers. “She is 
bright, she can type, and of course she has the right friends. 
My question as to her qualifications for the job was ans- 
wered by the county commissioners with the assurance that 
all she had to do was to certify for WPA, CCC, and sur- 
plus commodities, and that anyway the job only pays $60 
a month. I could have made a fuss and carried a protest 
to Austin, but the girl’s friends were such that I would 
have gotten nowhere. I was licked before I started.” 

In an effort to appraise the leadership of the state depart- 
ment I talked with many people, from its own officials 
down through the ranks to citizens on foot. Apparently 
it conceives its function to be to carry out as effectively as 
may be the expressed desire of the legislature. It is not the 
protagonist of anything, not even of itself. It accepts the 
law as interpreted by the current state attorney and the 
appropriation vouchsafed by the legislature. It operates 
within these limitations and avoids trouble. Other things 
being equal, it prefers the services of competent workers, 
but it feels no obligation to further their professional de- 
velopment. ‘The law requires that a worker in the state 
welfare department must have had four years’ continuous 
residence in Texas prior to employment. ‘There is no 
school of social work in Texas and professional leave is not 
encouraged. 

The attitude of the department toward the profession of 
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social work was demonstrated at the time of the meeting 
of the Texas Social Welfare Association (the state con- 
ference) in Dallas the first of May. A week before the 
date of the conference the chairman of the state board for- 
bade the attendance of any state employe during office 
hours on penalty of no one knew what. The reason given 
was that the legislature, then in session in Austin, might 
react badly to pending appropriation bills if the social 
workers ‘went off to meetings’”” when so many old people 
were waiting to be served. 

Whatever the reason, the conference was deprived of the 
leadership and experience of a large segment of its mem- 
bership and the workers were subjected to professional be- 
littlement in their communities. The one state worker 
who took the bit in her teeth and went to the meeting was 
fired on her return home. 

It must not be assumed from all this that the social 
workers of Texas are inarticulate, that they fail to accept 
their obligation to speak out for the people whose needs 
they know so well. In 1939-40 the State Social Welfare 
Association collected from its members in 230 counties the 
cold hard facts about human need under “local responsi- 
bility for relief,” and presented them last fall in a special 
publication. This has been widely circulated in the state 
and there is reason to believe that it may have influenced 
the legislators in their cautious approach to aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind. In any case the social 
workers are continuing to hammer away on the facts re- 


vealed by the study, confident that sooner or later they 


will penetrate. 

Three years ago social workers in Dallas instigated a 
study of the chaotic state of relief, the responsibility for 
which .was being tossed back and forth between city and 
county governments. A direct outcome of this was a well 
organized city-county welfare department with a qualified 
staff, competent administration, and fairly adequate stand- 
ards of relief. Right now social workers and laymen are 
joining their efforts to form a social planning body for the 
city. 


OT so happy are the results to date of the social 
welfare survey of San Antonio made last year by 
the American Public Welfare Association, at the invitation 
of Mayor Maury Maverick, under the sponsorship of a 
citizens’ committee and with the cooperation of social 
workers. The number one finding of this survey was that 
most social and health programs for the poor and under- 
privileged were relatively futile until the basic needs of 
food and shelter—general relief—were met. The study 
was widely publicized in the city by the committee and the 
social workers, but public and political opinion shied away 
from the tax implications of relief for “those people,” and 
the buck was passed back and forth between rival city and 
county political factions. A proposed amendment to the 
city charter to permit use of city funds for relief was voted 
down overwhelmingly in a recent election. “It’s up to the 
county.” When I was in San Antonio in late April the 
staff of the city-county welfare office had had two payless 
weeks, but had kept on with the work of certification to 
WPA, CCC, and surplus commodities. 
“emergency” appropriation by the county would keep the 
office open until June 30. After that—no one knew. 
Discouraged but not disheartened, the social workers 
and other “good people” were keeping the facts of the sur- 
vey alive. Their present enterprise is the formation of - 
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A last minute 


social planning council through which public opinion can 
be stirred, mobilized, and directed. 

Now the temper of the state welfare department, its in- 
terpretation of its franchise, and the dignity it accords its 
staff may not seem to have much to do with local respon- 
sibility for relief and the plight of people dependent on it. 
But it seemed clear to me that the attitude at the top ran 
out through the state to the furthermost county courthouse, 
and was reflected—with a few honorable exceptions—in 
local attitudes. In the counties as in the state department, 
I sensed a lack of conviction of the essential human worth 
of the people whom the program is supposed to serve. 

In certain counties that I visited I could not avoid the 
impression that the county commissioners took their wel- 
fare duties not as a responsibility or an obligation, but as 
a headache and that to them the best worker was the one 
who bothered them the least. 

In one of these counties the worker told me of a family 
whose plight was so desperate—‘I was afraid some of ’em 
would die on the street’ —that finally she took the story to 
the county judge “and he let me have $10.’ “A week or 
a month?” I asked. “Oh, just $10,” she answered, and 
added naively: “I was lucky. It was one of his good- 
humored days. But, of course, I couldn’t go to him often.” 


HIS worker was a thoroughly well-intentioned wom- 
an who got her job because of her late husband’s re- 
spected position in the community. Her procedure was 
to certify everybody for WPA and hope for the best, mean- 
time doling out commodities and perhaps a little clothing 
from the WPA sewing room. And given the realities of 
that particular county probably there was little else to do. 
Into her office, the morning I was there, came a woman 
and her young daughter applying for recertification to a 
WPA sewing project from which she had been laid off for 
thirty days under the eighteen-months clause. The worker 
cheerfully recertified her, gave her an order for WPA 
clothing, and sent her on her way. 

“Poor thing,” she said, as the door closed, “‘she hasn’t a 
chance. That project is laying off women, not taking them 
on. She isn’t very bright and probably shouldn’t have been 
assigned in the first place, but there was nothing else to do 
with her. The husband was killed in an accident three 
years ago, and there are four children ana a crippled 
mother not entitled to a pension for three years yet. You’d 
hardly believe that woman is only thirty-five, or the girl 
seventeen ?” 

I certainly wouldn’t. The woman looked a worn-out 
fifty, the girl a wizened ten. The woman could not write 
her name, so the daughter came along to sign the papers; 
she had been through the third grade. None of the three 
younger children, ranging from nine to five, ever had been 
to school. ‘“They’re sick a good deal,” explained the 
worker, “and their mother doesn’t make them go.” I 
pressed the question of how this family would “make out”’ 
without WPA assignment. 

_ “Well,” said the worker, “she told me she had a wash 

last week...” (In that community a “wash,” I learned, 
pays $1 regardless of its size, and you're lucky if payment 
_ is not in old clothes and left-over food.) “As long as com- 
_ modities hold out they won’t quite starve. If worst comes 
to worst I can go to the judge, but he hasn’t much patience 
with poor whites. Those children aren’t going to grow up 
any better than their mother. There isn’t much you can do 
for such people, they’ve always been like that.” 


| ; 

In May the Texas legislature, after much haggling, 
voted to institute a program of aid to dependent children, 
but the constitution puts a top limit of $1,500,000 on state 
funds to be used for this purpose. At the same session the 
legislature appropriated $21,000,000 for old age assistance. 

In probing about for the way people ‘“‘make out’’ I kept 
hearing of school lunch projects and finally saw two of 
them in action. The first was,in a fine new school building 
with the school itself, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
WPA, and NYA joining forces to equip and operate it. . 
Surplus commodities were the basis of the ample, well 
cooked, attractively served meals, but they were supple- 
mented with donations from citizens and _ tradespeople. 
Children who could afford it paid 10 cents, others nothing 
—‘and there’s no difference at all in what they get.” The 
project, I gathered, was fashionable. The “ladies” of the 
town make it a practice to drive children—“the poor ones, 
too’”’—from other schools to the one where lunch is served. 


HE second project was in a colored school neither 

fine nor new. It had no equipment, no WPA or 
NYA personnel to man it, no supplements to surplus com- 
modities. Members of the PTA take turns in cooking the 
food in their own homes, bringing the hot kettles to the 
school in little express wagons and baby-buggies. The 
children must supply their own plates and spoons. I 
watched them line up and offer battered old pie tins for 
the generous servings of cracked wheat porridge, stewed 
raisins, and graham muffins. ‘The littlest fellow in the 
line held up half of a broken crockery plate. 

The principal of the school told me that enrollment 
almost had doubled since the project was installed. He 
was proud of the project and troubled because of its im- 
pending closing for the summer vacation. I was proud of 
it, too—and troubled. 

Social Security Board figures say that the average gen- 
eral relief grant in Texas is $8.51 a month. Workers in 
rural and semi-rural counties smile wryly at this figure: 
Take out Dallas, Houston, and a few other places, they 
say, and the average will be in cents, not dollars. I have 
no figures to prove it, but I have the word of well informed 
social workers that in the great majority of Texas coun- 
ties there is no relief whatever except that afforded by 
WPA and surplus commodities, and no indication of any 
willingness to provide it. Every reduction in WPA in 
these counties sets people adrift. In Amarillo the WPA 
reported fifty families coming in from outlying counties 
where project quotas had been cut. “But employment 
is scarce here and there is no relief; so they move on, 
we don’t know where.’’ One of these counties reported 
that of thirteen cancellations of WPA employment in a 
week, four families had gone to California, two to Okla- 
homa, one to Colorado, one to New Mexico, and five just 
“away.” More Joads. 

Up to now defense industries have taken few of these 
people. For the most part they are middle-aged and un- 
skilled, only rarely capable of training that would lift 
them out of the pick and shovel or day’s work class. Like 
it or not, WPA seems to hold the only possibility for them. 
By no stretch of the imagination can projects in most of 
the Texas counties be linked to defense. If, therefore, 
WPA is obliged to get on the defense bandwagon, the 
trail of dislocation, destitution, and despair that it will 
leave behind in this state—and there are plenty of other 
states like it—is beyond reckoning. 
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The only alleviation for such a situation would be, in 
the opinion of informed people with whom I talked, a 
category of general assistance added to the social security 
services and supervised by the Social Security Board. But 
—and Texas social workers are the first to make this 
proviso—supervised with teeth. Texas, they say—low- 
ering their voices and looking over their shoulders—has 
gotten away with murder in the administration of old 
age assistance and with its dalliance with a merit system— 
not yet established. From time to time the Social Security 
Board has pressed the state to tighten its laws on eligibility 
for OAA, particularly in regard to property and insurance 
exemptions and ability of relatives to support. Indeed, 
such pressure is now being exerted with a rumored dead- 
line of July 1 for suspension of federal grants. Texas 
people do not seem to take the warning too seriously: 
“What,” they say, “threatening us again? Oh well, we’re 
used to it.” 

A general relief category, financed in part by federal 


funds, could not, Texas social workers insist, be entrusted 
to counties in their present stage of social development. To 
be effective, it would need to be administered by a strong, 
politically free, philosophically convinced, state department, 
protected from top to bottom by a firmly enforced merit 
system, with no jokers in it. Only then, they say, will 
federally supported relief be an answer to Texas troubles. 

Local responsibility for direct relief has been tried for 
five years in this state, and in others where the story is 
practically the same. The result has been dependence on 
federal agencies with a shocking and demoralizing residue 
of human destitution for which the communities cannot or 
will not provide. To deny the fact of federal relief by 
calling it WPA or surplus commodities is to deny realities. 
The almost inevitable curtailment of WPA in non-defense 
areas, the possible shrinkage of surplus commodities, will 
make the issue clear. Will this democracy, while pouring 
out its wealth in defense of its principles, “defend everyone 
in the nation against want and privation” ? 


The Way to Public Understanding 


By PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE difficulty of making social work understood is 
like Mark Twain’s weather: everybody complains 
about it, but hardly anyone does anything about it. 
While the public plainly is baffled by our mystifying lingo 
we social workers continue to take in each others’ profes- 
sional vocabulary, smug in the belief that the community 
fund or the board or somebody will be impressed and pro- 
vide the ducats to make the mare go. Few of us stop to 
consider why we are not understood, what we can do about 
it, and what it is that we want the public to understand. 
We all have heard, and usually have shrugged off, can- 
did if not complimentary comment which might, if we 
would let it, enlighten us as to what others think about us. 
I recall well one such comment by a reporter who crashes 
the front page regularly with gripping stories of humble 
folk written in language as simple and salty as that of 
ploughmen or fisher folk. He said: 


You social workers talk an outlandish speech which no one 
understands, not even yourselves. You seem to inhabit an 
unreal world, though the stuff which you are dealing with is 
life. Look out of your window. There it is, children daw- 
dling home from school; women hunting bargains; men trying 
to sell somebody something or to keep from being sold. But the 
minute you begin to talk about human beings you cease to be 
human and become sort of animated case records. Your writ- 
ing is wooden or dull, or high-and-mighty. When you talk 
about your work you are almost condescending to your audi- 
ence. Now we all know you are doing an important job; some 
of you are swell. But why not come down with the folks? 


We need to speak and write in concrete, human terms. 
Re-read the parables in the New Testament. ‘A sower 
went forth to sow.” Jesus did not talk about integration, 
dynamic passivity, fixation, vertical therapy. To the shep- 
herd He spoke of sheep; to the tiller of the soil, of the 
mustard seed; to the fisherman, of the net and the fish. 

And now listen to one of our distinguished colleagues 
speaking at the National Conference of Social Work: 
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Time in itself is a purely arbitrary category of man’s inven- 
tion, but since it is a projection of his innermost being, it 
represents so truly his inherent psychological conflict, that 
to be able to accept it, to learn to admit its likeness to one’s 
very self, its perfect adaptation to one’s deepest and most con- 
tradictory impulses, is already to be healed, as far as healing 
is possible or applicable, since in accepting time, one accepts 
the own self and life with their inevitable defects and limita- 
tions. 


If we want social work to be understood we must be 
direct and simple, not recondite. We must speak frankly 
and convincingly. We need to study the way other peo- 
ple have taken the stuff of human lives that we know so 
well and have molded it into dramatic moving form. Pearl 
Buck has made the Chinese coclie become living flesh be- 
fore our eyes; Martha Gellhorn in “The Trouble I’ve 
Seen” has dramatized the searing effects of unemployment ; 
Jacob Riis’ “How the Other Half Lives”; Clifford Beers’ 
“The Mind that Found Itself’; Upton Sinclair’s “The 
Jungle,” each left a world different than before the book 
Was written. 

I will never forget an incident that taught me how un- 
aware I was of the public’s ignorance of my job. I was 
head of the family agency in Louisville and for about a 
year had been attending the Kiwanis Club luncheons. At 
each meeting the members stood up and gave their names 
and occupations. Thinking that I was advertising my 
agency, I arose week after week and said: “Paul Benjamin, 
the Family Service Society.’ But one day at the office my 
secretary asked: “Mr. Benjamin, why is it that the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis keep calling up and asking us to send 
for their dirty clothes?” ‘They thought I ran a wet-wash. 

Now we social workers always are conducting publicity 
campaigns; year after year we go at it hammer and tongs. 
And yet our programs remain unreal to the general public, 
something removed from the ordinary way of life. What 
is the matter with the way we present ourselves? 
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In the first place, it seems to me that our publicity par- 
takes of “too many begs in the ask-it.”” Because of our in- 
tensive annual campaigns, the public has come to think of 
us as constantly hat-in-hand, begging for charity. We our- 
selves wince at the posters of the emaciated child, the 
gaunt-eyed cripple, the old man slumped on a park bench, 
and wish we could have more interpretation and less ae 
stuff. But our campaign manager tells us that that’s the 
only way to get the money. Maybe so, but this very emo- 
tional appeal may defeat an understanding of the essential 
purpose of social work. It leads to the belief that social 
work’s only job is to feed, clothe, and sheltér the poor. 
It spreads no understanding of the fact that human prob- 
lems are so complex that they demand unusual skill and 
competence on the part of those who deal with them. 

When individual agencies leave all the interpreting up 


to the Chest they disregard the slow, patient education 


necessary to the growth of community understanding. In 
one of our large cities the Chest always used to base its 
campaign upon a relief appeal. But with the changed con- 
ditions brought about by the depression, a separate cam- 
paign for leisure time and character building agencies was 
undertaken. The public just plain did not respond. It 
was habituated to “giving to charity,” and it neither under- 
stood nor reacted to the idea of supporting services. How- 
ever, in another city, where simple, effective stories of the 
various services had been told for years, support of the 
service agencies continued in spite of hard times. 

A second reason for the public’s failure to accept us at 
our own valuation is the wide gap which separates the 
opinions of many laymen and social workers on such 
matters as relief, WPA, and federal grants. If the social 
workers’ opinion is more valid because he possesses more 
solid facts, it is his responsibility to make these facts known. 
Only when he does can he expect to fill the gap. Further- 
more, if we social workers can by our works demonstrate 
the need for experience and skill in dealing with human 
problems we will have built a bulwark against political 
incompetents and a flying wedge to training and standards. 
But so far we have reversed the process. We have urged 
standards upon appropriating bodies who cannot under- 
stand why any intelligent person of good intent is not an 
acceptable social worker. And our persistence only fosters 
the notion that we do not want strangers. 


FTEN we pick stories for publicity purposes which 
make the case work process seem easy and obvious. I 
once told a case story—one of the success kind, with kisses 
and a fade-out at the end—to a group of school principals. 
Afterwards one of them said: “You make it seem so simple. 
Social work isn’t like that. I have done some of it myself 
and I know how difficult it is. I’m afraid you’ve given 
the principals a wrong impression.” It was a chastening 
comment. 
On the other hand, we often use a shot-gun rather than 
a rifle in an effort to broaden understanding. We need to 
aim directly at community leaders. One simple approach 
to this is to keep an up-to-date card file of organization 
heads and interested citizens, cross-indexed for types of or- 
‘ganizations and interests. Then, when you want to ap- 
proach a particular interest group you have it ready. 
But after we have done all we can think of, how may 
e reasonably be assured that our spoken or written words, 
films, our pictures, our reports will bring about the 
In his “Discovery of Intelligence,” Jo- 


4 
seph K. Hart is concerned with why history is such a long 
tragedy of unrealized ends. He asks why, and concludes: 


Mainly because men have learned very slowly that aims do 
not get themselves enacted with reality through their over- 
intrinsic values, or through the pious hopes of their advocates. 

. It has taught us that our ideals are not happy accidents 
or the result of pious hopes; they are rather the actualization 
of our programs. 


Ideals, social programs, and projects are not self-realized. 
They demand sweat and brain fag plus a knowledge of the 
way people act, individually and in groups, of why they 
act the way they do, and of how to influence their actions. 


N facing the public we tend to forget that education is a 

social process; that the experience of the individual 
gropes back into the accumulated experience of the race; 
that lives are shaped by folkways. I know a girl from the 
backwoods who is certain that corn will not grow unless 
it is planted in the full of the moon. She is equally sure 
that the right-gifted person can find water with a forked 
stick. As individuals we are all members of groups whose 
thinking sways our own, and much of the education which 
directs our conduct comes, not from formal instruction, but 
from some vibrant, concrete experience. 

We also forget that people must assimilate a proposal 
for themselves. When men lost their tempers around the 
cracker barrel in the country store and over the bar in the 
city club discussing the President’s Supreme Court plan, 
the court was no longer a sacred cow. It became under- 
stood. Education had progressed. 

A third reason for our ineffective presentation of our- 
selves is, I believe, our fear of conflict. We say too easily, 
‘We must forget our differences and work for our com- 
mon ideals.”’ But suppressed differences are like peat fire. 
They break out in unexpected places, and burn devastat- 
ingly. Bruno Lasker suggests a better maxim: ‘“We must 
understand our differences and appreciate our different 
ideals.” Only then can conflict contribute something which 
is not the result of one group riding roughshod over an- 
other, but something shot through with the ideas and ideals 
of the individuals within the group. 

And again, we tend to forget that to approach individ- 
uals or groups successfully we must know something about 
them. We forget this in our daily relationships, though 
academically we know the wide range of environmental 
and cultural factors that play upon the individual and help 
to sway his responses. We know that when we under- 
stand others we begin to identify ourselves with them; that 
the richest privilege in life is to be allowed to share an 
experience with someone else or with a group; that if we 
share genuinely, our sharing is reciprocated. 

After all what is it we want understood? Is it the 
minutiae of social work, its involved processes, its tech- 
niques, its professional vocabulary? Or is it that social 
work is trying to give human beings a better chance at 
being themselves? Is it the expert status of the social 
worker we want to have recognized or the need for a better 
social order with living wages, decent housing, playgrounds, 
good schools, and brotherhood among men? 

Indeed social work is dealing with the stuff of humanity. 
Nothing that touches the lives of people is alien to it. To 
make it understood is to tell the story of men and women 
and of their struggle, and ours, to make life more bearable. 
We must tell the story simply, with truth, forthrightness, 
and feeling. If we can do this, we shall get understanding. 
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Why Babies Are Bootlegged 


qiti 


By WENDELL F. JOHNSON 
Director, The Child and Family Agency of Toledo, Ohio f 


LTHOUGH this country is dotted with children’s 

agencies and institutions with high standards in 
the matter of placing children for adoption, the 
‘fact remains that more than half of the adoptions in the 
United States probably are made without benefit of the 
safeguarding services that those agencies stand ready to 
give. 

In spite of state laws, such as those of Ohio, which re- 
quire placement of infants through licensed children’s 
agencies, a majority of the children are handed over to 
permanent foster parents by doctors, nurses, or other un- 
authorized agents without any real consideration of the 
suitability of the home for the child concerned. Place- 
ments made by the child’s own parents often are made even 
more carelessly, as many social workers can testify from 
experience with the unhappy results of those casual and 
hurried placements. 

To those familiar with the satisfactions stemming from 
an intelligent placement made by a good children’s agency, 
it seems strange that prospective adoptive parents so of- 
ten accept “bootlegged”’ babies obtained from all sorts of 
clandestine sources. A possible explanation is advanced 
in a recent report adopted by the board of trustees of the 
Child and Family Agency of Toledo. This report, pro- 
posing a revision of adoption policies and procedures for 
the agency, was the result of a thorough discussion, first 
by a special committee of board and staff, and later by the 
entire staff and board. Kathryn Mullinnix, adoption spe- 
cialist for the Ohio Department of Public Welfare, served 
as consultant to the committee. Says the report: 


‘There is some reason to believe that one of the factors that 
has caused a majority of adoptive placements to be made pri- 
vately by parents, physicians, hospitals, etc., rather than 
through children’s agencies, is a widespread notion that the 
children’s agencies are opposed to adoptions, try to block 
them whenever possible, and insist on babies being brought 
up by their own parents. 


In an effort to correct this notion, the agency reexam- 
ined its adoption policies, decided to liberalize them, and 
called community attention to the new point of view by 
making it the chief business at the annual meeting. 

Although the agency has operated a child-placing service 
since 1919, it has placed few children for adoption, and 
has been proud of it. The reason for the small number 
has been two-fold: First, it has placed greater emphasis 
on keeping the child with its mother; second, it has been 
willing to place for adoption only “gilt-edged” children, 
whose parentage was pretty thoroughly known and quite 
free from hereditary taint. 

Regarding the first point, the new statement of prin- 
ciples represents little change in practice, but it does try 
to correct the false impression that the agency is “opposed 
to adoptions.” It states: 


While it is the belief of this agency that children are nor-* 


mally better off with their own parents than elsewhere, and 
that they never should be permanently separated from their 
parents for reasons of poverty alone, it is recognized that 
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there are cases in which, r reasons than po erty, the 
welfare of the child, its p. | ie . ‘mmunity will be 
promoted by a satisfactory } an xdoptive home. 


Above all, this agency is d e general principle 
that it does not impose-its « juC OE its clients and it 
does not make»th¥ir decisic. for 

It is clear, therefore, that in 70 = + staff attempt 


to force a decision, either to bung 4 ‘riage to avoid 
illegitimacy and make a home tora 4 cause a mother 
to give up her child for adopt un, 01 © her to refuse to 
give it up. The agency’s function w., lay before the 
mother various possible courses, help | examine the re- 
spective merits of those possible pla’ when necessary 
provide financial assistance while this pri s going on. The 
important thing is that the mother (anc ther, too, wher 
he is in the picture) shall take the st her eyes open, 
having made a calm, unhurried choice . een several pos- 
sible alternatives. 


In an effort to remove the second reason for bootleg 
placements, the agency adopted a really revolutionary 
change in its concept of an adoptable child: 


vary widely as to economic 
tion, social stavus, and cultural 
of adoptive »>arents vary as 
ntal equipr as in their par- 


Prospective adoptive hor 
level, as to intelligence, ed: 
standards. Children in r 
widely in their physical anc 


entage. It is as valuable a ice to plac inferior child in 
a home that will offer h’ ction, sec , and an oppor- 
tunity t> develop those es that | ‘5, as to place a 
superior child with ado arents w ‘| give him all 


tion. The im- 
of home where 


alture, and 
ild into the 


the advantages of wea 
portant th...g is to fit 


he and the foster pa ‘e most lik make a happy 
adjustment. 
Granted the above it is neithe nane nor realis- 


iild to one with 
own and parents 
normal. 

‘ards in the place- 


tic to limit the defir an adoptabl 
good physical and n equipment of 
who likewise were mentally and phys 

Through years of observance of high s 
ment of children for adoption, the Chilc d Family Agency 
has come to be regarded as a source for  .imited number of 
adoptive children who could be accepted with complete confi- 
dence by discriminating adoptive parents. It is important 
that the agency continue to merit this confidence and this 
statement of a broader responsibility contemplates no lower- 
ing of standards with respect to those children. 

But the agency owes an obligation also to the other home- 
less waifs who have an equal need for a permanent foster 
home but whose pedigree cannot be guaranteed. To under- 
take to find adoptive homes for them means equally pains- 
taking selection of adoptive parents for this group of children, 
whereas to refuse this task means that they may be shunted 
off only to suffer haphazard placement by unskilled hands. 

With all this in mind, therefore, this agency considers a 
child adoptable if: 


1. He is in need of a permanent adoptive home because his 
parents, after due consideration of other alternatives, are 
unwilling to keep him, or because they are permanently in- 
capable of caring for him. 


2. His mental and physical condition is such that a family 
home rather than institutional care is possible and desirable. 
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3. A suitable adoptive home can be found that is willing to 
adopt him. 


This means. “or ¢ »~nle, that a child about whose par- 
entage the a. o information may be placed 
for adoption nu is willing to take the child, 
knowing that no g. « given as to its parentage. 
It mears that a chik ea a questionable family back- 


ground ay be’ given . ‘tage of a foster home, pro- 
vided or can be found -nitable for that kind of a 
child. 1. means that eve ' that is somewhat handi- 


iy, may be placed for adop- 
@ will take him, knowing his 
ath it. In view of the large 


capped, tither physically’ \ 
tion if a family’{ in } 
condition and willjr 6" 


surplus of adopti¥ ‘mh “4. the supply of children to be 
adopted, there ¢ “t.> 3a id chance of finding satisfac- 
tory adoptive ! ’ © for itch children. 

The board sigetnat such a policy requires the 


4 sthe’ selection of adoptive parents 


‘* ow lis overhauled the whole proc- 
‘ations. Instead of merely filing the 
'-be adoptive parents with no inves‘i- 
«a child to be placed, applications 


greatest care « 
for a particuld 
ess of handlin’ 
applications of | - 
gation until t 


now are accepted only after a long and thorough inter- 
view by an experienced home-finder. Consequently, when 
a home is needed for a particular child, the worker has 
a number of possibilities from which to choose, concerning 
each of which she has a fairly adequate picture. 

Other points covered in the agency’s statement include: 
criteria for selection of adoptive parents, as to age, eco- 
nomic status, mental and emotional health, religion and so 
on; determination of paternity; information to be given 
prospective adoptive parents about the child; length of time 
after birth before placement; interstate placements; chil- 
dren from other communities; birth certificates in the name 
of adoptive parents. 

Although the new policy and procedure have been in 
effect for only a few months they already have begun to 
influence the number of adoptive placements on which the 
agency’s service is sought and the number actually made by 
the staff. Particularly gratifying has been the response of 
physicians who heretofore have shunned the agency, but 
who now are referring patients for a service which they 
realize has value for the child, his own parents, and his 
adoptive parents as well. 


_ousekeepers Should Keep House 


By 8. FLORA KLEIN 


NOR many years various progressive family serv- 
ice agencies have provided visiting housekeepers to 
families in emergency situations. Until recently, 

however, thes» services ha "been available to tompara- 


tively few families. But with “e coming of WPA and its 


search for we of employ’ ‘women chiefly skilled in 
housework, so workers 1 to urge the development 
of a visiting , ,ekeeper | »,on a nationwide scale. 
The idea caugl and soo ‘unities everywhere were 
counting WP nsored k., epers as a new and use- 


ful tool of se: ; 4) I 


But now t he has cor ~ communities to pass 


judgment on tool. No project is permanent. 
Even now Cor is under to reduce WPA ap- 
propriations ft verything | “nse projects. Before 


its housekeepin; 
to examine it ci 
lishment of an) 


‘vice is lost, unity would be wise 
ly in anticipauv.. of the possible estab- 
avalent service as a local responsibility. 

First, it well, ght ask the question, what does a social 
worker expect. accomplish when she sends a visiting 
housekeeper to a tamily? The need for the service, arising 
from the illness of the mother who may or may not be in 
the home, is probably apparent. Generally several young 
children require supervision and care. The father has been 
unable to take over the wife’s duties because of his in- 
ability to cope with them or because of his work. But 
beyond the physical aspects of housekeeping, what does 
the social worker expect? Is she not apt to see this as a 
chance to improve a family’s habits of living, to bring or- 
der into the home, to establish routines of well-planned, 
well-cooked and punctual meals? The children could be 
encouraged to carry their small share of the household 
tasks. Food fads, behavior difficulties could be handled 
firmly and consistently. 
worker, the children could be normal, well-adjusted and 
happy youngsters. But these fond hopes, the social worker 
sometimes fails to remember, must be realized within the 
space of two to six weeks, the length of time a visiting 
housekeeper usually remains with a family. 
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In no time, dreams the social. 


Driven by the high goals put before her, many a visiting 
housekeeper has tried to achieve these objectives. She has 
given the home a clean-up such as it never knew before. 
She has introduced new and startling foods and _ has 
stretched the food dollar until the husband has begun to 
wonder why his wife did not do as well. She has been 
friendly with the children and they have tried to please 
her. She has done a good job, but what about the mother 
when she returns home and sees all the innovations? Ex- 
perience shows that her feelings are decidedly mixed: re- 
lief at finding her children well cared for; fear and anxiety 
at the efficiency of this stranger in her home. 

Let the social worker visit the home only a few days 
after the housekeeper’s departure and ten chances to one 
she will find it right back where it always was under the 
mother’s management. If she is an inexperienced worker 
she is discouraged and irritated; but if she is experienced, 
she is not surprised at the failure to change a family’s life 
pattern within a few weeks. She knows that people will 
make only those changes that they really want, and she 
knows what a delicate and professionally challenging task 
it is to help people achieve even those changes which they 
themselves consider desirable. 

Nevertheless, the housekeeper -brings a real contribu- 
tion to the family well-being at a time of crisis, fear, and 
confusion. She makes it possible for children who might 
otherwise have to be placed out, to remain at home. If 
they can continue in their accustomed way of living, at- 
tending their own schools, eating and sleeping in their 
own homes, playing with their own friends, seeing their 
father each night, much constructive help has been given. 
The family has not been disrupted, the children have been 
protected from fear at their mother’s illness and absence. 
The mother has been able to go through her ordeal with 
an eased mind. 

Granted that a housekeeper serves a useful purpose even 
though her “reforms” do not last long, what exactly can 
be expected of her in the home? In general, she may be 
expected to do the housework and cooking and provide 
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physical care for the children. If her stay is of short dura- 
tion, she should keep as closely as possible to the family 
standards and routine. In planning meals, she should con- 
sider the family’s tastes and habits, and not expect them 
to eat unfamiliar vegetables or cereals because she says so. 
Innovations of any kind should be introduced slowly, and 
rejection of them should not be taken too hard. 


HAT can a visiting housekeeper be expected to do 

with and for children? With such preliminary in- 
struction as is given to mothers by visiting nurses, she might 
be expected to care well for infants. If the child is ill, she 
might give him simple bedside care under the direction of 
a physician or a visiting nurse. But it should not be her 
responsibility to give treatment by means of appliances, in- 
jections, and the like. In the final analysis, the responsi- 
bility of whether a housekeeper’s care is adequate for a 
sick child should rest with a physician. 

Since the visiting housekeeper has a day-by-day contact 
with the children in the home she must assume responsi- 
bility for some phase of child training, but she should not 
be expected to assume responsibility for treating deep-seated 
behavior problems. If she is working under adequate pro- 
fessional supervision she can bring such problems to the 
attention of the social worker for practical suggestions. 
. But it is not incumbent upon the social worker to give the 
housekeeper a psychological explanation of the child’s be- 
havior. The social worker should confine her discussion 
to simple, direct exposition of immediate steps to be taken 
to meet the behavior difficulties. 

The housekeeper may be expected to train the children 
in simple routinized activities. Undoubtedly it is good for 
a child to have a calm, quiet adult in the home to prescribe 
a schedule possible for him to follow. But if the mother 
is at home, the housekeeper should concern herself less with 
the children’s behavior and more with household tasks. 
Most parents cannot bear even implied criticism of their 
handling of their children. 

Sometimes a visiting housekeeper encounters considerable 
family conflict and friction in which she is pressed to take 
sides. She must not yield to these pressures, but must re- 
main a sympathetic, friendly listener. It is up to her to 
keep things running smoothly so far as she is able in her 
own bailiwick. Family differences are not her business. 

Simple bedside care and simple first aid well might come 
within the province of a visiting housekeeper, but if there 
is a member of the family who can share in some of these 
duties, the housekeeper should encourage such sharing. A 
division of responsibilities helps to keep the family from 
becoming too dependent on a person who is in the home 
only temporarily. 

Teaching homemaking is something which might be ex- 
pected of well qualified visiting housekeepers under cer- 
tain circumstances. There are many homes, where the 
mother’s absence is prolonged, in which adolescent children 
could be helped to pick up the reins of management. 
Housekeepers, if they are sufficiently tactful, also can help 
mothers with particularly heavy responsibilities in organiz- 
ing household routines. There is the example of the young 
mother who was overwhelmed by the care of newborn 
triplets. An experienced housekeeper helped her develop an 
adequate routine for the care of her children without out- 
side assistance. This type of service, however, demands a 
visiting housekeeper with a flair and competence for teach- 
ing household arts as well as for performing them. 

The quality of the WPA visiting housekeeper service 
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depends, as does any other social service, on the nature of 
its supervision. If a visiting housekeeper is expected to as- 
sume responsibility for activities involving considerable 
judgment, her work must be supervised by a competent 
professional. In communities where adequate professional 
supervision is available, the WPA service is equal to that 
provided by some of the best welfare agencies. 

What kind of supervision should an agency give visiting 
housekeepers? Is it necessary for supervisors to be trained 
social workers, trained home economists, or some com- 
bination of both? Many visiting housekeepers are good 
practical homemakers, have experience in housework, meal 
planning, shopping, and caring for children. As individuals 
they also may be competent to deal with special personal 
and family situations. But housekeepers going from one 
family to another need some specific, integrating training 
and supervision to help them function equally well with 
families differing widely in living standards, size, and com- 
position. A woman who does an admirable job for a 
family of young children may fail utterly with adolescents. 
The experience of agencies with well established house- 
keeper projects indicates that supervision is most effective 
when the supervisor is happily possessed of a substantial 
background in home economics and nutrition with some 
knowledge of the basic principles of case work. 

The necessity for case work orientation in the back- 
ground of the supervisor may be less obvious than the 
necessity for experience in home economics and nutrition. 
However, when a family applies for a visiting housekeeper, 
case work skill should be employed in evaluating the need 
for the service and in helping the family use it construc- 
tively. The supervisor must be able to discriminate be- 
tween normal and pathological behavior, and must be able 
to establish such a relationship with the family and with 
the housekeeper that both will accept her direction. Of 
course she must be familiar with the social service resources 
of the community and of her own agency’s place in the 
whole set-up. 

Because of the combination of qualifications essential to 
the proper supervision of visiting housekeepers, it has been 
found advisable in some instances to have a home econ- 
omist and a social worker share the responsibility. In other 
instances, it has been possible to give home economists and 
nutritionists the necessary orientation in the principles of 
case work, 


YPE of agency sponsorship which best can meet a 

community’s needs for a visiting housekeeper service is 
open to discussion. Should it be a child-caring agency, a 
family agency, or an independent visiting housekeeper or- 
ganization? Before reaching a conclusion, every com- 
munity must study its own situation and evaluate the 
strength of its agencies. Increasingly the family society is 
“becoming the multiple function agency, and in a small 
community is probably the best equipped to provide the 
professional direction needed. In a large community, with 
many services for various ethnic, religious and _ social 
groups, more than one agency might well develop visiting 
housekeeper service for its own clientele. Whatever the 
decision, the community must define the scope and charac- 
_ter of the service to be given by the visiting housekeeper— 
whether for short time care, for long time care, or both. 
With a carefully delineated service, providing alert and 


*. professional supervision, a community may expect its visit- 


ing housekeepers to hold families together during crises 
and to contribute to their comfort and happiness. 
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Budgets Were Made for Man 


By SALVATORE RUSSO 
Department of Public Welfare, Auburn, N. Y. 


LL social workers realize that budgets are small 
economic worlds in which the needs of clients are 
determined a priori. We may not want to force 

the recipients of relief into the same budgetary mold, but 
uniformity, impartiality, and office regulation produce that 
result. But the question inevitably arises, are we not, by 
thrusting clients into this prescribed mold, expecting them 
to be more intelligent than the average citizen, as well as 
more honest and truthful? 

I recall my first experience with a family budget. We 
began married life with an expense account book put out 
by a state college of home economics. Each evening we 
wrote down the expenditures of the day in their proper 
category, but we never made ends meet. The chief value 
of the book lay in the data recorded in it: we could see 
what we had spent the previous month, but this did not 
help us allocate the next month’s pay. In time we gave up 
the booklet and resorted to a homemade system of en- 
velopes and later to small tin cans neatly labelled: rent, 
food, milk, electricity, and so on. “Twice a month we 
divided our income into these containers. But in a few 
days we were borrowing for unforeseen emergencies, usu- 
ally from the rent money because it was not due until the 
first of the month. We finally abandoned all systems and 
paid according to the first-come-first-served plan, finding 
consolation in the fact that even the government could not 
balance its budget. Perhaps this experience is not typical, 
but I am inclined to think that it is average. 

Clients who receive relief by voucher do not have to 
worry about a budget because they have no choice, but 
those who receive cash relief or supplementary aid must 
spend their money according to the budget prescribed by a 
public agency or else must lie about it. The amount they 
may spend for food, milk, rent, incidentals, are all pre- 
determined and cannot be overstepped with impunity. 

In trying to determine whether the clients have the edu- 
cation and financial dexterity that is required to manage 
a budget we examined one hundred families taken at ran- 
dom from a list of long-time cases of all nationalities from 
every part of the city. Since we had no means of getting 
their I. Q. without considerable trouble, we used the ex- 
tent of their formal education as a measure of intelligence 
even though we were aware that education and _intelli- 
gence are not coequal. Each member of the family over 
twenty-one was included in the survey. The school grades 
recorded were those given by the client. No attempt was 
made to check them against whatever available facts ex- 
isted in the public schools, since the city until a few years 
ago had a system whereby pupils were passed automatically 
each year through grade school regardless of achievement 
or ability. To resort to school records, consequently, would 
have been a check on the clients’ veracity rather than a 
proof of school history. 
age education of the parents was six years. In all likeli- 
hood it was less, due to the ‘‘generosity error” to which 
most people succumb. 

When the results were scrutinized more carefully we 
found that thirteen of the women and fifteen of the men 


By their own admission the aver-. 


out of a total of 192 individuals had never gone to school. 
Most of these could not read or write. Thirty women 
and twenty-nine men had not finished more than the fourth 
grade. This would give us not a normal frequency curve, 
but a skewed one, since we are mostly a people of ninth 
and tenth graders. 

In our modern school curricula such practical matters as 
budgeting, shopping, computing interest, reading and esti- 
mating gas and electricity are taught in arithmetic classes 
in the seventh and eighth grades. Most of our young peo- 
ple who come on relief have not had enough formal edu- 
cation to have profited by these courses, and none of the 
older clients learned about these matters in school. 


UR study shows that these clients are lower in educa- 

tion than the average citizen of our community, and 

that very likely most of them fall in the lower quartile of 

the normal intelligence curve. Some of them are obviously 

superior to their degree of education, but there are also a 

substantial percentage who were shown by psychometric 
tests to be feebleminded. 

If it is true, then, as our little study indicated, that these 
average clients constitute the lower end of the normal fre- 
quency curve, it is not remarkable that they have so much 
trouble in keeping within their circumscribed budgets. We 
are asking too much of them when we insist that they live 
according to a fixed plan. Whatever a client’s way of 
managing his life may have been, however satisfactory it 
may have seemed to him, the day he comes on relief he 
must abandon it and accept a budgetary scheme with which 
he is totally unfamiliar and with which he often has 
neither the discipline nor the mental capacity to cope. 
Moreover, the scheme too often is presented to him ready- 
made with the force of a mandate: “Here’s your budget. 
Follow it.” That confusion sometimes drives him to sub- 
terfuge is not wholly the fault of the client. If the budget 
could be more liberal and flexible, including such items as 
ice, toothpaste, and haircuts, for example, the virtues of 
the client might be more noticeable and his veracity become 
more conspicuous. 

The investigator or home visitor cannot solve the prob- 
lem of the client and his budget by disregarding it. Its 
limitations are as binding on the worker as they are on the 
client. Indeed, the budget often appears as a veritable 
Procrustean bed upon which the recipient is mutilated with 
the welfare worker lopping off whatever needs do not fit. 

The visitor hardly can be expected, in her relatively brief 
and infrequent calls, to make the client over into the kind 
of person who can live expertly on a budget. Quite pos- 
sibly he himself is not that kind of person either. But I 
submit that an interpretive presentation of the budget to 
the client and patient understanding help in his process of 
adjustment to it hold much more potential value for client 
and worker alike than the take-it-and-like-it technique. 
Perhaps by working with the client and helping him learn 
how best to manage within the. narrow limits of the pre- 
scribed budget, the workers themselves would learn some- 
thing, perhaps even how to live on a budget. 
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1847 _ ALEXANDER JOHNSON — 1941 


An Adventurer in Social Welfare 


Hap THIS yEAR’s NATIONAL CONFER- 
ence of Social Work met three weeks 
earlier than the date set—which was the 
first of June—then the opening session 
at Atlantic City could once again have 
sent greetings to its oldest member. A 
stranger, hearing that he was in his 
95th year and Lancaster-born, might 
have thought the custom merely a ges- 
ture to age. Nothing would have been 
further from the truth. 

For when death came on May 17 to 
Alexander Johnson at the home of his 
son in Aurora, IIl., it was the heart of 
a boy that stopped as the sands ran out. 
In his last years of invalidism, his in- 
terest had never flagged in the New 
World and the new calling, both of which 
he had made his own so genuinely that 
in the minds of his fellows he stood out 
as the dean of American social workers. 

This year marked the sixty-eighth of 
the series of such conferences, the fifty- 
eighth of his own membership in an 
association with which his life had been 
intertwined; as voluntary secretary from 
1890 to 1893; president in 1897; general 
secretary from 1905 through 1913, with 
his daughter Margaret (Mrs. Hiram 
Motherwell) at his side. In his later 
years he had held a post of special in- 
timacy and honor deftly arranged by 
his successor, Howard R. Knight. He 
shared his wit, his wisdom and his crafts- 
manship with all and sundry who came 
to his desk as Conference Counselor. 


Go BACK FIVE YEARS—TO THE LAST PRE- 
ceding Conference held at Atlantic City 
—that of 1936 under the presidency of 
Robert F. Keegan. Past presidents were 
called to the stage, and when Mon- 
signor Keegan singled out Alexander 
Johnson, the great gathering rose and 
acclaimed him. He had come in an old 
man, warrantably so—for wasn’t he all 
but four score and ten? When he left, 
he swung his cane and stepped off with 
a spring that went back to his boyhood 
in Ashton-under-Lyne. His daughter 
Enid was at his side, who was to write 
him on his 91st birthday: 

“T had never realized so completely 

how much you meant to so many peo- 
ple all over America until I watched 
what happened at Atlantic City. 
You didn’t hear those who passed us 
on the boardwalk who exclaimed— 
“There he is—why bless him—he came!’ 
Many came up and spoke to you but 
many more just beamed at you and were 
glad you had made the effort to go there 
—to renew their faith.” 
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By PAUL KELLOGG 
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“UNCLE ALEC” 


As he was fondly called for a third of a 
century by younger generations of the pro- 
fession he helped so much to found. Here 
he is as he looked in his “prime’”—a mere 
three score years and ten. He greatly 
prized this pen and ink drawing for The 
Survey by Abby E. Underwood—made 
from a snapshot by Elwood Street at the 
Blue Ridge (N.C.) Summer School for 
Social Work in 1920. 


Go BACK FIFTY YEARS—TO THE INDIAN- 
apolis Conference of 1891. That was the 
first attended by Homer Folks, himself 
twice president since, who recalls the 
impression made upon him by its sec- 
retary—and how little a half century 
was to change it!—his robust build, his 
buoyancy and infectious give and take 
from the platform—and the insight that 
sprang from his fund of experience. 
Go back fifty-seven years, to the St. 
Louis Conference of 1884, the first that 
Alexander Johnson himself attended, 
age thirty-seven, tailor by trade and now 
secretary of the new Associated Chari- 
ties of Cincinnati. On arrival, he called 
at the headquarters hotel to pay his 
respects to the Conference president. He 
was ushered into a room where four 
dignified looking gentlemen stood wait- 
ing, looking, though not saying, “Well, 
what about it?” “What do you want?” 
He did not want anything and beat a 
retreat ‘chilled, embarrassed, humili- 
ated.” He “got even with them,” as he 
put it, thirteen years later, when he 
himself was president at Toronto. 
The Rossin House there, luckily 
enough, was run oa’ the American plan. 
He asked the management to arrange a 
table of twelve, to serve the meals as 
at home, soup in a tureen, meats on a 


platter. Mrs. Johnson arranged for 
flowers. And at luncheon and dinner, 
the chairs were filled by delegates asked 
by them to sit at the “president’s table” 
—‘“specially inviting any bashful new- 
comers.” More than a hundred of them 
during Conference week. That was his 
“revenge.” 


His INDUCTION INTO SOCIAL WORK 
sprang from a similar overture, when he 
stayed after service to tell a minister how 
moved he was by his sermon. This was 
the Rev. Charles W. Wendte, the 
chief proponent in Cincinnati of the new 
charity organization movement of the 
early ’80s. Later he came upon the 
young British immigrant in a street car 
poring over Volume IV of a ten-volume 
history—and he forthwith asked him to 
join a district committee. And here I 
should like to set down my appreciation 
of the self-education of Alexander John- 
son—civilized man and pragmatic scholar 
that he was, with his love for beauty 
and music, his inveterate openminded- 
ness toward whatever was fresh and 
promising. 

Came an Ohio River flood and his 
prowess made him secretary of the new 
Associated Charities of Cincinnati leading 
on to Chicago as head of the initial 
Bureau of Charities there. In wartime, 
a third of a century later, he was to 
return to this field as director of home 
service in a group of southern states. 

In 1889, came a call to the secretary- 
ship of the Indiana Board of State 
Charities. He was the first of a famous 
triumvirate which included Ernest P. 
Bicknell and Amos W. Butler, and which 
was to make the Hoosier State a pace- 
setter of the Middlewest. 


IN DUE TIME, IN ORDER TO CUT THE 
hardest knot among the state institutions, 
he was pressed into taking over for a 
decade the superintendency of the Indiana 
State School for the Feebleminded. He 
was to call it his “Church of the Divine 
Fragments”; brought to it the insurgency 
of his own rounded life and personality ; 
and revolutionized methods and proced- 
ures years ahead of his time. He was 
above all else a gardener in dealing with 
human lives. One of his triumphs followed 
when he found a clay deposit, and his 
brickyard became a training ground for 
mind as well as muscle (and fun to 
boot). One of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in the history of the Indiana leg- 
islature was when Alexander Johnson 
(Continued on page 198) 
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Here in Washington . 


4 
By Rilla Schroeder 


HE question, “What can I do for defense?” is about to be answered. The 
President has announced the long-rumored Office of Civilian Defense and 
appointed Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New York City as its director. 

The avowed Number One objective of the new office is 


to awaken the people of the United States to the dangers of 
It has other jobs to do, many of them, but 
civilian defense of any kind is out of the question until 
civilians appreciate how important is their part in national 


the times. 


defense. 


The job of bringing the emergency home and yet not 
scaring the entire nation into another and bigger Martian 
panic is exactly suited to Mayor LaGuardia’s talents. Be- 
hind his exuberant love of drama he is extremely level- 
headed and has a way of getting action. 

Perhaps next in importance of the OCD’s jobs is the co- 
ordination and proper utilization of the energies of the 
various volunteer groups, the men and women already 
awake to the import of events but not yet geared into the 


defense program. 
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The agency will come under the Office of Emergency Management but will be 


guided and advised by the President himself. 


Decentralization will be the keynote. 


The business of civilian defense is definitely a problem for states and local communi- 


ties and the responsibility will be their’s. 

Under the executive order, two chief 
divisions were established: a Board of 
Civilian Protection with Mr. La Guar- 
dia presiding over representatives of the 
War, Navy, and Justice Departments, 
of the Federal Security Agency, of the 
Council of State Governments, and the 
American Municipal Association of the 
U. S. Conference of Mayors; second, a 
volunteer participation committee with 
Mr. La Guardia also acting as chairman 
and with a membership of not more than 
twenty representatives of state and local 
groups. The program is as yet, of 
course, rather vague in detail, but it is 
understood that it will in some respects 
draw on British experience. 


RECOGNIZING THAT RACIAL DISCRIMINA- 


tion in defense industry is both undemo- 
cratic and inefficient, Sidney Hillman, as- 
sociate director of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, has taken a clear-cut 
stand against such practices. In a letter 
to all industrialists holding defense con- 
tracts, he pointed out last month: 

“In many localities, qualified and avail- 
able Negro workers are either being re- 
stricted to unskilled jobs or barred from 
defense employment entirely. . . . Such 
practices are extremely wasteful of our 
human resources and prevent a total ef- 
fort for national defense. . . . All holders 
of defense contracts are urged to exam- 
ine their employment and training poli- 
cies at once to determine whether or not 
these policies make ample provision for 
the full utilization of available and com- 
petent Negro workers.” [See “Negroes 
and Defense,” Survey Graphic, June.] 
Defense officials hope that Mr. Hill- 
man’s letter will be sufficient to reverse 
e tendencies he condemns. If not, 


there will be further warnings and per- 
haps direct action on the part of OPM. 

The Barbour bill, demanding an inves- 
tigation of discrimination in the defense 
program, has been considered by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor which decided that 
it properly belonged to the Truman com- 
mittee to investigate the defense pro- 
gram. The bill accordingly was referred 
to that committee. 


PUBLICATION IN CERTAIN OF THE STATES 
of the names and addresses of public as- 
sistance recipients, together with the 
amounts paid each individual and family, 
must cease by July 1 if the offending 
state does not wish to lose federal aid. 

Executive Director Oscar Powell of 
the Social Security Board has made the 
federal position quite clear to the states 
involved. The reaction, as was to have 
been expected, was wild outcries of “bu- 
reaucracy’ and “federal interference.” 
The practice is defended on the ground 
that the taxpayers have a right to know 
where and to whom their money is go- 
ing, and that it keeps down chiselers. 

Washington, however, has no alterna- 
tive. The Security Act amendments of 
1939 say very distinctly “effective July 
1, 1941. restrict the use or dis- 
closure of information concerning appli- 
cants and recipients to purposes directly 
connected with the administration of old 
age assistance.” 


RuMoR HAS IT THAT THE NATIONAL 
Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps are to merge and 
that shortly. The merger probably will 
be accomplished by executive order since 
to wait for legislation would mean delay 


and bickering on the Hill. Paul V. 
McNutt, federal security administrator, 
is understood to be sympathetic toward 
the proposal and to have discussed the 
financial problems involved with experts 
from the Office of the Budget. The 
merger would put a definite end to the . 
hopes of those who had thought to 
see CCC go under military control. 


THE WPA APPROPRIATION BILL, NOW 
about ready for the House, undoubtedly 
will carry through with the President’s 
recommendation that his budget message 
figure of $995,000,000 be cut to $886,- 
000,000. In a special message on WPA 
on May 20 the President pointed out 
that since January 1 funds appropriated 
or recommended for national defense had 
been increased greatly and had reduced 
the necessity for the larger WPA 
amount. He reemphasized, however, a 
point made in the original message and 
later in his State of the Union address to 
the Congress, that while the increase 
in defense expenditures would have a 
bearing on employment it could not be 
expected to take up the entire slack. 
He asked that the eighteen-months 
clause, inserted by the seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, be eliminated from the bill and 
that aliens, otherwise eligible, be grant- 
ed the benefits of the WPA program. In 
conclusion he suggested that the admin- 
istrative employes of WPA and of other 
federal agencies handling relief funds be 
included under the Ramspeck act (Civil 
Service) of November 26, 1940. 
Howard Hunter, acting WPA admin- 
istrator, testifying before the House Ap- 
propriation subcommittee, recommended 
that the present system of staggering 
WPA employment be abandoned. He 
favored beginning the new fiscal year 
with one million relief workers and 
maintaining that figure all the year. 


REMOVAL OF SEVERAL OF THE GOVERN- 
ment agencies to the Midwest is rec- 
ommended in bills introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Dirksen (R) and Sabath (D) 
of Illinois. The plea is made that Wash- 
ington is overcrowded and that it would 
be well, in case of attack, not to have all 
government activities located in one city. 
The Illinois representatives seem doomed 
to disappointment. The President has 
indicated that he does not favor such a 
proposal although he would be willing to 
see certain of the agencies transplanted 
to nearby urban areas. The probability 
is that neither plan will go through. The 
agencies like to be in Washington, near 
the White House, near Congress, and 
many of their employes are settled per- 
manently in Washington or nearby. 
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The Common Weltare 


Food and Fitness 
PROGRAM making use of modern knowledge of 


nutrition and the vast food resources of the country 
to improve the fitness and well being of the nation was 
recommended to President Roosevelt by the nine hundred 
delegates to the National Nutrition Conference for Defense 
who gathered in Washington at the President’s call, May 
25-28. The delegates included medical and scientific ex- 
perts, and representatives of social work, labor, agriculture, 
education, industry, commerce, and government. Each of 
the nine round tables, the working groups of the meeting, 
presented a report to the conference. The recommenda- 
tions to the President were based on these nine reports, and 
included: The use of the standards worked out by the food 
and nutrition committee of the National Research Council 
“as the general goal for good nutrition in the United States, 
and as a yardstick to measure progress toward that goal” ; 
vigorous and continued research in nutrition; education of 
doctors, dentists, social workers, and teachers in ‘“‘the 
newer knowledge of nutrition”; mobilization of all educa- 
tional methods to spread sound nutritional knowledge 
among laymen; “vigorous and continued attack on the fun- 
damental problems of unemployment, insecure employ- 
ment, and rates of pay inadequate to maintain an Ameri- 
can standard of living’; encouragement of agriculture to 
produce foods needed in greater abundance; the enrich- 
ment of staple foods, notably flour and bread, “with nu- 
tritive elements that have been removed from them by 
modern milling and refining processes.” 

These recommendations, and all the conference discus- 
sions, emphasize the two types of undernourishment preva- 
jent in this country today. These are, in the pungent 
phrase of Paul V. McNutt, federal security administrator 
and chairman of the conference, “hollow hunger,” due to 
poverty, and “hidden hunger,” the malnutrition due to 
ignorance and bad food habits. ‘The program is directed 
to the remedy of both, and the conference, wishing ‘‘to put 
on record its belief that such a policy and program have 
implications that go beyond the present emergency,’ con- 
cluded its report: 


No nation, certainly no great nation, has ever truly con- 
quered hunger, the oldest enemy of man. Such an aim is not 
too high, such a goal is not too difficult for the people of the 
United States. It is in line with our tradifion of pioneering 
on new frontiers. It is a particularly fitting task for us in this 
day when democracy should point the way to a new and better 
civilization for oppressed peoples all over the earth. 


End of a Chapter 


TS own virtual liquidation is announced by the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, established in 
$925 under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, and 
financed almost wholly by that Foundation. The “reor- 
ganization” was announced less than a fortnight after the 
annual conference of the Association at West Point, N. Y.., 
in mid-May, at which there was no discussion of such a 
development. 
The Journal of Adult Education will cease publication 
with the October, 1941, issue, completing its thirteenth 
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volume. On September 30, the files, records, supplies, and 
library of the Association are to be turned over to Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The staff, including the 
members added to carry out a special ‘‘defense education” 
program during the past year, will be scattered. Morse A. 
Cartwright, director, will become a full professor and head 
of a new Institute of Adult Education at Teachers Col- 
lege. The Carnegie Corporation has provided $350,000 
for the support of the Institute, to be expended over a 
ten-year period at the rate of $35,000 a year. Mr. Cart- 
wright will serve as director without salary of a skeleton 
organization which will endeavor to continue the name and 
some of the functions of the American Association for 
Adult Education. 

In its fifteen years of activity, the Association has had 
grants totaling more than $4,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation. This has enabled it to hold regional and na- 
tional conferences on adult education; to subsidize experi- 
mental programs carried on by various agencies in the 
adult education field; and to bring out a long list of pub- 
lications, including some twenty volumes in a series of 
“Studies in the Social Significance of Adult Education in 
the United States.” An over-all volume, based on these 
studies, is in preparation and will be completed. 

A special committee has been appointed by Harry Over- 
street, president, and Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, 
incoming president, elected at the West Point meeting, to 
work out a future program for the Association. It may 
recommend an effort to increase the membership, through 
direct appeal, or perhaps through mergers with other adult 
education groups. Even if this is not undertaken, Insti- 
tute funds probably will enable the Association to hold its 
annual conference, and to publish a small news bulletin. 


Toward Democracy 


N-AMERICAN practices in defense industry are be- 
ing combatted actively in New York State, through 
Governor Lehman’s recently organized Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Employment. State Industrial Commis- 
sioner Frieda S. Miller is chairman of the new agency, 
which is made up of some twenty-five representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, and government, and of welfare, religious, 
and civic groups. Miss Miller states that the committee 
will concentrate on two forms of discrimination: ‘The 
first bars from defense employment many citizens of Italian 
and German extraction, even though they have unquestion- 
ably proven their complete loyalty to this country. The 
second makes it difficult for thousands of qualified Negroes 
and Jews to secure jobs in the plants which are rearming 
our nation, Both are contributing toward disunity at a 
time when common objectives and national unity must be 
paramount.” ‘The state group expects to work with fed- 
eral representatives in developing constructive proposals, 
since the problems both of defense and of racial and re- 
ligious intolerance are national in scope. After factual in- 
quiry, the committee may recommend ‘modification of ex- 
isting legislation or regulations,” says Miss Miller. 
The committee already has mailed a statement of its 
program to all New York firms working on defense con- 
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tracts. This five-point plan includes: specific advice on 
work problems, supervision, and so on, to assist employers 
“in assimilating unfamiliar elements into their working 
force’; inquiry and policy development, with periodic re- 
port to and consultation with Governor Lehman; the 
establishment of subcommittees to deal with different 
phases of the problem, such as a subcommittee to consider 
trade union policies and practices in regard to Negro 
workers; analysis and summary of individual complaints ; 
the development of a program of public education along 
the lines of the committee’s purposes. “This program will 
be carefully devised to contribute toward a general ‘cli- 
mate of opinion’ in which discrimination will not thrive.” 


Urban Blight 


ITH the signing by Governor Lehman of the Urban 

Redevelopment Corporations bill, New York State 
made legislative history. This is the first legislation in the 
United States aimed at facilitating widespread rehabilita- 
tion of a city’s blighted areas by private enterprise. Spon- 
sored by the Merchants’ Association of New York City 
and other business groups, the bill was approved by social 
and civic agencies. 

While the job of rebuilding the cities is primarily the 
responsibility of private enterprise, the history of limited 
dividend housing legislation has made it obvious that pri- 
vate capital must be offered wider inducements to do the 
job. Privileges granted under this act to specially or- 
ganized urban redevelopment corporations to induce them 
to clear and redevelop slum areas, include the use of the 
power of condemnation to secure the remainder of a site, 
provided 51 percent by area and value already has been 
obtained, and tax exemption on the increased value of the 
property for a ten-year period. Conversely, certain restric- 
tions insure proper redevelopment and safeguard the city’s 
interests. Earnings are limited to 5 percent during the 
period of tax exemption; standards must be approved by 
the local planning body, and financial and operating plans 
by a supervisory agency. It is hoped that effective action 
under this legislation will make cities better places to live 
in and will help support tottering municipal financial 
structures. 

That the economic losses resulting from blighted sec- 
tions are not confined to property owners but are a burden 
on the entire city and on all taxpayers is stressed in “Ailing 
Tax Areas,” a new publication of the Citizens’ Housing 
Council, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. (Price $1.) 
Legislation similar to that of New York is under consid- 
eration in Illinois and Utah. 


Under the Bombs 


OT so many chink-holes remain through which social 

workers on this side of the Atlantic can glimpse 

what goes on in social work across the water. Letters give 

flashes: ‘“About twelve of our offices have been bombed, 

and several months ago [the Central Office] had a bomb on 

its front doorstep. Happily there were no casualties,” 
writes a London social worker. 

But reading Social Work, the quarterly journal of the 
London Charity Organization Society, is like raising a 
window shade. The April number tells of the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaus, a venture of private social, work, which 
during the first thirteen months of the war gave advice 
and guidance to 110,000 bewildered citizens and answered 
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45,000 inquiries by letter or telephone. ‘How the CAB in 
Islington works with the public assistance authority in 
billeting bombed-out people and meeting their emergency 


needs, how in Stepney it took its folding table and its forms 


and card indexes into the air raid shelters themselves, are 
graphically set forth. Another contributor tells of com- 
munal feeding stations, and the far-reaching changes they 
are bringing about in the household mores of Great Britain. 
Still another discusses, with many examples, the budgets of 
divided low income families—mother and children evacuat- 
ed to the country, father staying at his work in the city. 
An interesting and revealing article from the organizer of 
an air raid shelter in one of the poorest and roughest dis- 
tricts in London answers some of the questions that have 
been in our minds about maintenance of decency and good 
conduct in such shelters. Finally a Borough Council Re- 
housing Officer tells of the various services available at 
the Air Raid Social Services Centers and how they are 
maintained. 

“Social workers [in voluntary agencies] writes one of 
them, “can double their usefulness by working for an of- 
ficial body with public funds behind it. Conversely, the 
welfare work of an official body ought to be planned and 
managed by trained social workers. Efficiency in this 
work lies with the professional .. . we hope that after the 
war ... this principle will be remembered.” 


- Probation’s Hundred Years 


66 REAT care was observed, of course, to ascertain 

whether the prisoners were promising subjects for 
probation, and to this end it was necessary to take into 
consideration the previous character of the person, his age 
and the influences by which he would in future be likely to 
be surrounded ....” Thus in 1852 John Augustus (see 
page 192) in the first probation report ever published laid 
down the principles which are the foundation of probation 
today. Now, as the National Probation Association cele- 
brates the centennial of the first release of a convicted per- 
son to the shoemaker who during his life ‘‘bailed out” some 
2,000 defendants, social workers can contemplate the slow 
but steady gait by which social progress is made. John 
Augustus was dead and thirty-seven years had gone by 
since his first appearance in court before any probation law 
was passed in this country, and that first law, when it did 
come, was applicable only to Boston. Not for thirteen 
more years did Massachusetts become the first state to have 
a statewide probation law. In 1898 Vermont followed 
suit. Since then forty-three enlightened states and the 
federal government have dropped into line. Today the 
President of the United States can—and does—say: “If 
the criminal’s past history gives good reason to believe that 
he is . . . capable of becoming a useful citizen, there is no 
doubt that probation, viewed from the selfish standpoint of 
protection of society alone, is the most effective method 
that we have.” However, even now the President must 
add: “And yet it is the least understood, the least develop- 
ed, the least appreciated, of all our efforts to rid society of 
the criminal.”” So the National Probation Association, 
while pointing to the milestone reached by probation, at 
the same time sets up signposts to continued progress: 
strengthened understanding between citizens and_ their 
courts; education of the public to an appreciation of pro- 
bation; improved statutes to raise personnel standards and 
eliminate political interference. 
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The Social Front 


Welfare and Defense 


LANS for the acceptance of com- 

munity responsibility in meeting wel- 
fare needs brought by the defense pro- 
gram [see “Saturday Night in Town,” 
by Gertrude Springer, Survey Mid- 
monthly, April 1941] have passed the 
blueprint stage in several cities where 
defense activities are heavy. Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore are among those 
which recently have reported a measure 
of success in coordinating the efforts to 
be of service to boys away from camp. 

In Philadelphia the leading light has 
been the Council of Social Agencies. 
After making studies of the problems 
of health and recreation growing out of 
defense concentrations, the council stimu- 
lated the establishment of a coordinating 
organization called Mobilization of Rec- 
reational Resources for Defense. The 
mobilization is a “representative as- 
sembly” of organizations and interested 
individuals operating through a secre- 
tary ex-officio and a steering committee. 
The sub-committees of the steering com- 
mittee come under three key units: “re- 
sponsibility for men in uniform”; for 
“industrial concentrations”; for “normal 
services.” Among the special projects 
already under way are: a house and 
room registry set up as a WPA project 
with the Philadelphia Housing Authority 
and the Council of Social Agencies as 
co-sponsors; an information center now 
run in connection with the Travelers 
Aid but eventually to be located in a 
reception booth on the plaza in the 
center of the city; a clearing house which 
registers recreational activities and avail- 
able facilities and distributes tickets for 
entertainments for service men; a com- 
mittee on social recreation which, among 
other duties, makes arrangements for 
girls to attend dances at nearby Fort Dix. 

Baltimore’s Council of Social Agencies 
also has taken the lead in coordinating 
local welfare services for defense, de- 
veloping plans to meet needs which can- 
not be met through existing services, and 
acting as liaison between local activities 
and federal and state agencies. With 
the cooperation of the Maryland State 
Council of Defense, the Federal Housing 
Coordinator, and various local organiza- 
tions it is helping to organize a city- 
wide Homes Registration Bureau for 
house and room registry. Through sub- 
committees of its Committee on Social 
Agencies and Defense it is stimulating 
agencies into arranging entertainments 
for service men, finding “blind dates” 
and chaperones for the cantonment 
dances, working for the establishment of 
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a city club house for service men, pro- 
viding information to the camps on the 
city’s recreational facilities. Plans, how- 
ever, have been somewhat abated by 
the refusal of the mayor to allow city 
funds to be used for the establishment 
of the service club. 


Coordination— Pioneer in the real co- 
ordination of war relief solicitation is 
Houston, Tex. which has organized and 
incorporated a Houston War Relief 
Fund. Responsibilities of the organiza- 
tion are: to approve or disapprove the 
various money raising campaigns pro- 
posed in the area “in connection with the 
present or any future war’; to set the 
city’s quota for all such campaigns; to 
conduct from time to time a combined 
campaign to provide the city’s quota for 
the various appeals; to distribute the 
money raised to the organizations in- 
volved. The fund is backed by the city 
council which has passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the solicitation of money for 
war relief by any organization which 
has not been investigated and approved 
by the fund. . . . Vancouver, B. C. has 
set up two organizations for coordinat- 
ing financial appeals for war work and 
civilian welfare and plans for service 
programs. ‘The financial end is handled 
by a War Chest Committee which raises 
funds for both emergency and peacetime 
services. Planning is cleared through 
the Coordinating Council for War Work 
and Civilian Services. The council’s ob- 
jectives are: to provide a meeting ground 
for the civilian welfare agencies, special 
War services, and volunteer service 
groups where plans may be cleared, needs 
assessed, and cooperative services estab- 
lished; to define existing problems and 
anticipate others which are likely to 
come; to suggest ways in which the re- 
sources of the peacetime agencies may be 
put to use in meeting emergency needs. 


In Canada—A series of mimeographed 
memoranda recently issued by the Ca- 
nadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, de- 
scribes the dominion’s machinery for 
services to military men and their fami- 
lies. Memo No, 1 outlines the services 
by grouping them into three main cate- 
gories: those falling under international 
covenants, such as contact with prisoners, 
care of the wounded and other traditional 
responsibilities of the Red Cross; those 
for the welfare of. men in the forces or 
training camps, such as the provision of 
leisure time activities, all placed under 
the Directorate of Auxiliary Services; 
those for dependents of the military men 
including dependents’ allowances, the re- 
sponsibility of the Dependents’ Allow- 


ance Board, and case service to depend- 
ents, allocated by the Dependents’ Al- 
lowance Board to public and voluntary 
community social services. Memo No. 
2 describes the procedures set up for 
administering the dependents’ allowances 
which, it is pointed out, are granted not 
as a “right” but “for the purpose of 
alleviating financial anxieties.” Memo 
No. 3 describes the plans of the General 
Advisory Committee on Demobilization 
and Rehabilitation for the reestablish- 
ment of ex-service men, plans which 
started two months after the declaration 
of war. 

In addition to these memoranda the 
council recently issued a bulletin, “Into 
High Gear,” presenting the Canadian 
“welfare panorama” under the defense 
program: relief rolls have been halved 
in the past year mainly because of in- 
creased employment, but “where auto- 
matic slashes have come by drastic pub- 
lic regulations there is a sorry hang- 
over of desperate people crowding the 
voluntary services”; assistance for 
mothers, aged, and blind, sanatoria and 
general hospital costs have remained 
constant—‘“neither sickness, mental afflic- 
tion, nor death, withdraw from a land 
because it embarks on a vigorous pro- 
gram of defense or war”; living costs 
have risen nearly 5 percent, with the 
highest increases in the essentials—tfood, 
fuel, home fittings, shelter; desertion and 
illegitimacy have steadily mounted. ‘The 
whole is a vigorous argument for the 
continuance of community services not 
only in spite of but also because of the 
war. 


Beginning at Home—The importance 


of community organization in planning 
for the welfare aspects of a defense pro- 
gram gives a timely ring to the appear- 
ance of a guidebook for establishing a 
community council. Published in response 
to many requests by Boston’s Metropoli- 
tan Conference for Social Planning the 
manual explains the functions of a 
council, describes its organization, gives 
step by step procedures for securing 
community support and cooperation. It 
also outlines an agenda for a first meet- 
ing, prints sample by-laws, suggests proj- 
ects and methods of financing. Price 25 
cents from Mrs. Eleanor $. Washburn, 
Metropolitan Conference for Social 
Planning, 80 Federal Street, Boston... . 
Another publication calculated “to help 
the average American citizen strengthen 
his own community ramparts” is the new 
bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education, 
“Know Your Community,” by Bess 
Goodykoontz. [See page 187.] The 
bulletin presents an outline for com- 
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munity study for the use of civic-con- 
scious groups. Says the introduction, 
“Community preparedness cannot take 
place overnight. It is the product of 
careful study and inquiry over a long 
period by many citizens.” Available as 
Office of Education Leaflet No. 57, from 
the superintendent of documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., price 10 cents. 


Discussion Outline— “Meeting New 
Responsibilities for Defense,” a guide for 
study groups, compiled and edited by 
Edna d’Issertelle, is the result of inten- 
sive group thinking on the part of the 
committee on study outlines of the 
American Association for the Study of 
Group Work. Purpose of the guide is 
to help out groups and group work 
agencies who need direction in their 
efforts to think their way through to a 
recognition of their responsibilities in 
the defense of democracy. ‘The outline 
contains no dogma, but suggests mate- 
rials for study and asks questions which 
must be answered by any group wishing 
to find its place in the present scheme 
of things. It is accompanied by an ex- 
cellent bibliography of magazine articles 
and bulletins concerned with the rela- 
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tionship of welfare, education, and rec- 
reation services to the defense program. 
Price 25 cents, less in quantity, from 
the association, 670 Lexington Avenue, 


New York. 
Relief 


AST month, two years after the 

Federal Surplus Commodity Cor- 
poration—now the Surplus Marketing 
Administration—inaugurated the food 
stamp plan in Rochester, N. Y., [see 
Survey Midmonthly, May 1939, page 
144] the plan was operating in more 
than 250 areas throughout the country 
and growing fast enough to indicate that 
by the end of this month it would be 
operating in 350 areas. More than 1,200 
communities had applied to Washington 
for inclusion in the plan. During 1940 
the federal government spent $18,941,312 
on this unique program, generally ac- 
claimed by business men, farmers, so- 
cial workers, and relief recipients. Dur- 
ing March 1941 food stamps added $8,- 
930,000 worth of surplus farm products 
to the diets of 3,705,000 persons eligible 
for public aid. Among the various prod- 
ucts bought with the blue stamps were 


35,743,000 pounds of potatoes, 34,143,- 
000 pounds of white and graham flour, 
12,181,000 pounds of pork, 7,776,000 
pounds of apples, 3,563,000 pounds of 
butter, 4,710,000 dozens of eggs. 


Trend— ‘hough it has not lived up to 
the expectations of chronic relief heck- 
lers, the defense boom evidently has 
given general relief statistics a push 
which has sent them rolling slowly and 
jerkily down hill. A downward trend 
began last August. It levelled off some- 
what in January and February, but took 
another cautious dip in March when the 
total amount spent for general relief 
throughout the country was $109,000 
less than in February. During March 
1941 there were 402,000 fewer families 
on this type of relief than in March a 
year ago. What proportion of these de- 
clines have been due to increased em- 
ployment and what to decreased relief 
funds has not been analyzed. 

One state where the downward trend 
has been uninterrupted for over a year 
is Pennsylvania which, at the last of 
April, had less than 300,000 persons on 
its relief rolls for the first time in the 
history of its eight-year statewide relief 
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This intricate looking chart from the American Public Welfare Association’s pamphlet, “The Public Welfare Job and National De- 
fense,” by Fred K. Hoehler, is in reality a simplification of the interweavings of national, state, local, public, and voluntary 


efforts in the pattern being devised for the maintenance of morale under the defense program. 


It shows, however, that in the 


last analysis the responsibility lies at the door of the local community, Says Mr. Hoehler in the pamphlet which describes the 


1941 


relationships of the various levels of organization: 


these resources.” 


“The burden of responsibility for organization will fall most heavily on 
communities adjacent to military and industrial defense establishments. The resources of state and federal agencies will be made 
available as rapidly as possible to the expanding community services, but communities must be prepared before they can accept 
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program. The decline continued in May 
when the State Department of Public 
Assistance reported that despite a drop 
in the WPA quota the cases leaving 
general assistance rolls because of WPA 
assignments outnumbered those added to 
the rolls because of WPA lay-offs. This 
seeming paradox was attributed to the 
activity of private employment in ab- 
sorbing workers from WPA. 


Uniform Standards— ‘Food makes en- 
ergy and energy makes initiative,” says 
“Recommended Standards of Assistance,” 
the report of the budget committee of 
the Rhode Island State Department of 
Social Welfare, in presenting the case 
for meeting adequately the needs of re- 
lief and public assistance families. The 
committee, appointed to establish a guide 
for bringing to the various forms of pub- 
lic aid uniform standards for “recog- 
nizing, measuring, and meeting most con- 
structively the financial problems of each 
individual and family,” spent five months 
working out budget standards for food, 
clothing, housing, fuel, health, household 
furnishings, personal essentials, and in- 
surance. The results are presented in 
tabular form in the report along with 
reminders of the flexibility that must be 
a part of any guide related to human De- 
ings or human situations. Should the 
division of public assistance adopt these 
standards for all the assistance pro- 
grams, the immediate costs to the state 
would increase by $230,649—an increase 
of $161,982 for unemployment relief, 
$50,400 for old age assistance, $18,312 
for aid to dependent children. But, says 
the department’s director, Vincent Sor- 
rentino, “the well-considered provisions 
for the preservation or restoration of 
health and morale can make each recipi- 
ent an asset to his community, his state, 
and his country and, in the long run, far 
less costly to all.” 


Settlement— A free trip to Wooster, 
Ohio, where they spent several days 
visiting relatives and old friends, was the 
net result to Rosario Chirillo and his 
two sons of the year and a half legal 
battle with Westchester County, N. Y. 
over their right to live in New York 
State. [See Survey Midmonthly, Febru- 
ary 1940, page 71; March 1940, page 
110; August 1940, page 241; and April 
1941, page 120.) Last month the 
Chirillos, who have been self-supporting 
for more than a year, were “deported” 
from Mamaroneck, Westchester County, 
to their former Ohio home because they 
had received relief in Mamaroneck in 
1939, before they had lived in New York 
State for a full year. The cobbler and 
his two boys, whose railroad tickets cost 
the county a total of $34.50, were ac- 
companied as far as Cleveland by two 
deputy sheriffs whose railroad fare also 
had to be paid by the county. The five 
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travellers had two meals each on the 
train at the county’s expense. Less than 
a week after their departure the Chirillos 
appeared again in Mamaroneck where 
Mr. Chirillo, refreshed by a pleasant 
vacation, resumed his shoe repair busi- 
ness. After another year of residence 
in the state Mr. Chirillo can apply for 
relief if in need. “Or,” says the New 
York Herald Tribune, “if he prefers an- 
other trip to Wooster, he can apply 
sooner.” ... The intricacies of admini- 
stration which settlement laws impose 
upon public welfare systems are pointed 
up in the preliminary report recently 
issued by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare on its study of 
settlement and social welfare in the state. 
Not content with an examination of the 
workings of the laws the report also pre- 
sents a critical review of their under- 
lying concepts, challenging the theory of 
the “chargeback” system, questioning the 
legal, social, and economic validity of a 
“removal” program, discussing the pros 
and cons of doing away with all settle- 
ment laws. No definite recommenda- 
tions are made as these are being saved 
for the final report which will appear 
“before the end of the year.” 


In the Schools 


BILL authorizing federal aid to edu- 

cation, and backed by the National 
Education Association, was introduced in 
Congress on April 7. S. 1313 would 
provide $300,000,000 annually to the 
states for the public elementary and 
secondary schools. The purpose would 
be to redress in part the present in- 
equality in educational opportunity due 
to differences in tax paying ability in 
relation to the number of children to be 
educated in the various states. It is 
proposed that not more than one fourth 
of the funds be used to provide schools 
in defense areas, and that of the re- 
maining three fourths, not more than one 
fourth be used by the states for the con- 
struction and equipment of school build- 
ings. Three other important features 
are: the states with segregated school 
systems must use not less than their pro 
rata share for Negro schools, without 
reduction in the proportion of state and 
local funds these schools now receive; in 
order to qualify for federal funds, states 
must not reduce the amount of state 
funds going to the public schools in 
1940; control of the schools is reserved 
to the states and their local school 
jurisdictions and prohibited to the fed- 
eral officials. 


The Textbook War—An open letter 
signed by more than fifty nationally 
prominent educators, writers, and re- 
ligious leaders was sent to Vierling 
Kersey, superintendent of schools in Los 


Angeles, Calif., protesting the removal 
of the Rugg social science textbooks 
from the schools of that city. The letter 
was sent under the auspices of the 
American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom, of which Prof. 
Wesley C. Mitchell of Columbia Uni- 
versity is chairman. The letter holds 
the textbook ban “a grave threat to edu- 
cational freedom not only in Los 
Angeles, but, because of the precedent 
it sets, in our country as a whole.” 
The current controversy over text- 
books is well summarized in the In- 
formation Service leaflet of the Federal 
Council of Churches for May 17, which 
includes quotations from reports and 
expressions of opinion on all sides of the 
controversy. (Order from the Council, 
297 Fourth Ave., New York, price 5 


cents. ) 


Embattled Parents— Members of the 
Lincoln School Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation have brought suit against Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to prevent 
the proposed merger of Lincoln and 
Horace Mann Schools. ‘The complaint 
stresses the fact that the Lincoln School 
endowment was established by the Gen- 
eral Education Board specifically for the 
maintenance of the school, and that the 
annual reports of Teachers College have 
listed this three million dollar fund as 
the “Lincoln School Endowment” for 
the past fifteen years. Recently, when 
the plan to merge the two experimental 
schools was announced, “the name of the 
fund was changed by Teachers College 
to ‘General Education Board Fund for 
Research in Elementary and Secondary 
Education’. Long negotiations look- 
ing toward a settlement of the con- 
troversy between Teachers College and 
the Lincoln School parents broke down 
a few months ago, and the parents voted 
to take legal steps. The complaint 
charges that the true purpose of the 
proposed merger is “not the advance- 
ment of the cause of experimentation 
and investigation in elementary educa- 
tion,’ in accordance with the General 
Education Board grants, “but the re- 
duction of the deficit of Teachers Col- 
lege,” and is therefore a violation of 
trust. 


England’s Public Schools— A basis of 
reform for England’s_ public schools 
(they would be called private schools in 
this country) is outlined in a recent 
address to the Royal Society of Arts by 
Canon Leeson, headmaster of Win- 
chester. This noted schoolman stressed 
his belief that the public schools repre- 
sent an educational method and tradi- 
tion which it is in the public interest to 
preserve and transmit. At the same time, 
he expressed the conviction that this form 
of education should be made more gen- 
erally available for all boys considered 
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fit for it, irrespective of their degree of 
wealth or poverty. He proposed a re- 
duction in the cost of this type of edu- 
cation, and state boarding scholarships 
for boys from elementary schools to be 
awarded in cooperation with the second- 
ary schools. 
issued by the British Library of In- 
formation, comments. that! “Canon 
Leeson’s suggestions are in entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Winston Churchill’s re- 
cent declaration that the ‘advantages and 
privileges hitherto enjoyed only by a 
few shall be far more widely shared by 
the men and youth of the whole nation.’ ”’ 


The Boston Convention— The theme 
of the annual convention of the National 
Education Association, to be held in Bos- 
ton, June 29 to July 3, will be “The 
School’s Part in the Maintenance and 
Development of Democracy.” ‘The sub- 
jects for discussion at the general ses- 
sions are: The World Situation; The 
Welfare of Democracy Demands Better 
Opportunities for Children and Teach- 
ers; The School’s Responsibility in 
Meeting the Problems of Youth; The 
National Situation. 


A Notable Report—Several sweeping 
changes in elementary school administra- 
tion in New York City are recommended 
in a 192-page report based on a three- 
year study, and made public in mid-May 
by Stephen F. Bayne, associate superin- 
tendent of schools. The report proposes 
a policy of annual rather than semi- 
annual promotion; elimination of gradua- 
tion exercises; rotation of teachers; con- 
struction of smaller buildings. The re- 
port urges that no new buildings be 
planned to house more than 1,500 pupils; 
that teachers be required to take in-serv- 
ice courses throughout their careers; 
that principals be required to devote at 
least 50 percent of their time to improv- 
ing teaching methods; and that the prin- 
cipal also “concern himself directly with 
the problem of wholesome recreation 
within the school community,” in cooper- 
ation with the department of parks, the 
Community Council, the parent-teachers 
organizations, and other groups. 


Referendum Returns—First returns 
from the national referendum of its 
membership being held by the American 
Federation of Teachers show an over- 
whelming majority in favor of revok- 
ing the charters of two New York City 
locals and one Philadelphia local [see 
Survey Midmonthly, April, page 119]. 
Of the 7,550 teachers in the Chicago 
Teachers Union entitled to vote, 5,258 
voted to revoke the charters, 892 op- 
posed. The Chicago union is the largest 
organization in the Federation. The 
action against the three unions was 
brought by the AFT executive council 
in February. The resolution favoring a 


Bulletins from Britain, 


referendum was based on charges that 
the three locals were consistent followers 
of the Communist Party line. Announce- 
ment of the final result of the referen- 
dum is expected early this month. 


Record and Report—A condensed _re- 
port of the Institute for Rural Youth 
Guidance, held in Washington, February 
27-8, 1941, is available in a reprint from 
The Educational Record, “Guidance for 
Rural Youth.” Order from the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, 744 Jackson 
Place.. Washington, D. C. Mailing 
charge, 5 cents. . . . Useful to teachers 
and school board members is a new pam- 
phlet, “Know Your Community, as a 
Basis for Understanding the Schools’ 
Problems,” prepared by Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. From the superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C., price 10 
cents. [See page 184.] 


Among the States 


Ne October the U. S. Supreme 
Court will hear the state of Cali- 
fornia defend her “Okie” law which for- 
bids anyone to aid in bringing a known 
indigent into the state. Last month 
when a test of the law was argued be- 
fore the court, no attorney appeared for 
the state and the court ordered a reargu- 
ment with the state’s attorney general or 
his representative present. The test case 
has been provided by Fred F. Edwards 
who recently received a suspended six 
months sentence in a California court for 
bringing his jobless brother-in-law to 
the state from Texas. At last month’s 
hearing counsel for Mr. Edwards argued 
that the California law sets up a barrier 
“based upon possession. or lack of 
wealth” which, if copied by all. forty- 
eight states, would convert America into 
“forty-eight economic concentration 
camps.” 


About IIlinois—The impact of federal 
aid, first for unemployment relief and 
later for the categorical assistances, up- 
on Illinois welfare administration and 
standards receives close scrutiny in 
“Federal Aid and Public Assistance in 
Illinois,” a University of Chicago Social 
Service Monograph, by Arthur P. Miles, 
price $1.50. The author arrives at sev- 
eral recommendations, the most original 
suggesting that the federal government 
assume the administrative costs of state 
public assistance programs and withhold 
administrative funds rather than assist- 
ance grants, when states get out of line. 
Other recommendations have long been 
a hue and cry in Illinois: that a federal 
grants-in-aid program for general as- 


‘sistance be established; that the staff of 


the state division of old age assistance 
be enlarged and adequately paid; that 
local advisory boards be created for the 


county welfare departments ; that the 
localities participate in financing the 
OAA program under an equalization 
plan; that the administration of relief 
and public assistance be integrated under 
a state department of social welfare. As 
far as the latter recommendation is con- 
cerned, the author had his wish before 
the monograph was off the press. Last 
March the governor announced that the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission 
would become a part of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare’s new divi- 
sion of public assistance. [See Survey 


Midmonthly, April 1941, page 125.] 


Gone with a Veto— This year for the 
first time in the four years since the Ne- 
gro women of Georgia presented the 
state with a plant for a training school 
for Negro girls, the legislature voted 
funds for the school’s operation. Im- 
pressed by the united drive of church 
women, ministers, business men, juvenile 
court judges, and the press for favorable 
action on the appropriation, the house 
passed the bill with but four dissenting 
votes, the senate with but one. Governor 
Talmadge, however, evidently was un- 
impressed, as he vetoed the bill only a 
few days before it would automatically 
have become law. Georgia with a debt- 
free school plant built with the nickels, 
dimes, and quarters of its Negro women 
still has no place to care for its delin- 
quent Negro girls—except, perhaps, the 
jails. 


Unsettled—A stormy legislative session 
in Pennsylvania so far has blown most 
of the proposed new welfare laws into 
committee, among them $.554, the Bart- 
lett bill to repeal the hated Eckels Milk 
Act. [See Survey Midmonthly, Septem- 
ber 1939, page 286 and May 1940, page 
177.| This bill to rescind the present 


‘requirement for compulsory milk for 


relief clients managed to get out of the 
senate welfare committee only to be 
swept into the health committee. Says 
Social Legislation, bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania Charities Association: “It is 
now apparent that there are powerful 
forces working behind the scenes to kill 
§.554... (which) would deprive a small 
group of milk dealers of a very lucrative 
source of income. . . . Passage of the 
bill would make it possible for families 
to participate in the food stamp plan to 
a greater extent than at present.” 
Among the few welfare bills to escape 
the legislative buffeting and emerge as 
law is one complying with the model 
uniform transfer of dependents act 
drafted by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
This authorizes the State Department 
of Public Assistance to enter into re- 
ciprocal agreements with agencies of 
other states in connection with 
ceptance, transfer, and support of persons 
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receiving public aid.” The legislature 
also passed a deficiency appropriation of 
$6,300,000 to carry the public assistance 
program through the month of May to 
the end of the fiscal biennium. By the 
last week in May no appropriation had 
been passed for the biennium beginning 
June 1, 1941, though the governor’s 
recommendation for $130,000,000 had 
been reported favorably from the house 
committee on appropriations. ‘This is 
$18,000,000 Jess than the governor’s pre- 
liminary request last December. [See 
Survey Midmonthly, January 1941, page 
235) 


Defense Victims—Rescinding its former 
instructions to local welfare boards to 
reject dependents of men in military 
service under the aid-to-dependent chil- 
dren program, Michigan’s welfare com- 
mission last month ruled that such de- 
pendents were eligible to all public as- 
sistance programs. However, the com- 
mission at the same time requested the 
regional representative of the Social Se- 
curity Board to report to Washington 
its belief that the federal government 
was responsible for these dependents and 
should make provision for them. 


An Old Fight—Last month birth con- 
trol proponents in Massachusetts gained 
their first victory since the state clamped 
down on birth control clinics several 
years ago. [See Survey Midmonthly, 
December 1938, page 390.] In a unani- 
mous opinion the state Supreme Court 
ruled constitutional an initiative petition 
birth control legislation for the 
“preservation of health.” ‘The initiative 
had been protested on the grounds that 
it involved a religious issue and was 
thereby barred from legislative action by 
a constitutional provision which prohibits 
initiatives on matters affecting religion. 
The bench held that the proposed statute 
was “permissive’ and “neither com- 
mands nor prohibits” any form of re- 
ligious practice. 


for 


Good and Bad—New York’s recent 
legislature left in its wake several laws 
which will affect health and welfare in 
the state, most of them favorably, but 
at least one is looked upon by social 
workers as a dangerous precedent. ‘The 
latter is an amendment to the New York 
City Domestic Relations Court Act pro- 
posing that in family court cases proba- 
tion officers shall be assigned on the 
basis of the religious faith of the proba- 
tioner if the family contains children. A 
similar provision in relation to the Chil- 
dren’s Court has already been inter- 
preted as requiring the Civil Service 
Commission to certify probation officers 
on the basis of their religious affiliation 
rather than on the basis of their standing 
on the eligible list. The State Charities 
Aid Association urged the governor to 
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veto the bill on the ground that it might 
create a precedent that would extend the 
policy to other governmental services, but 
the veto was not forthcoming. 

The legislature passed three important 
amendments to the Social Welfare Law: 
one authorizing localities to administer 
work relief, another changing aid to de- 
pendent children specifications to enable 
the state to take full advantage of feder- 
al aid, the third removing the citizen- 
ship requirement for eligibility to old 
age assistance. On the health side -of 
the picture the legislature was timid. 
It had been urged by its own commis- 
sion on a long range health program to 
approve a $50,000,000 bond issue for 
mental hygiene institutions, badly needed 
because of the serious overcrowding in 
state hospitals, but no action was taken 
on this recommendation. However, 
other recommendations of the commission 
were heeded: $225,000 was appropri- 
ated—in addition to the $100,000 in the 
governor's executive budget—for repair- 
ing the Manhattan State Hospital and 
the state was authorized to continue 
operating this formerly condemned in- 
stitution for the next seven years; $45,- 
000 was appropriated for tuberculosis 
service in the state mental hospitals; 
$75,000 to keep alive the legislative com- 
mission on a long range health program; 
$25,000 to continue the governor’s com- 
mission on state hospital problems which 
is studying ways of reducing the rate of 
growth of the hospital population. [See 
Survey Midmonthly, January 1941, page 
24.] 


On the Campuses 


NSTEAD of rhetoric and academic 

ceremonial, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, will devote its commence- 
ment in this grave year to a “conference 
on post-war reconstruction.” Through 
addresses, round table discussions, and 
opportunities for informal conversations 
with recognized authorities in economics 
and political science, Antioch will at- 
tempt to set before the Class of 1941 
some of the problems and the issues with 
which most of their adult lives will be 
concerned, 


Job Chances—The 1941 graduates 
trom American colleges and universities 
face the brightest job prospects sifice 
1928, but selective service is interfering 
with employment opportunities for young 
men eligible for military training. These 
are the findings of a survey of 135 in- 
stitutions of higher learning in all sec- 
tions of the country, recently made public 
by the Bureau of Industrial Service, Inc., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York. Of 
the 135 colleges and universities, 93 per- 
cent reported that 50 percent or more of 
their 1941 graduates would have jobs 


before the end of this summer. The re- 
plies included positions in defense indus- 
tries, but did not include military serv- 
ice. About a third of the institutions 
stated that the possibility of conscription 
clouded the job prospects of men gradu- 
ating this June. Nineteen replies stated 
that job recruiters were avoiding seniors 
with low draft numbers. ‘Ten institu- 
tions declared employers will not hire 
graduates subject to selective service. 
Graduates under draft age, those mar- 
ried, or ineligible for active military duty, 
are preferred as prospective employes, 
according to five replies. On the other 
hand, some of the commentators as- 
serted that “more responsible positions 
are being offered to female graduates 
than ever before, a condition they at- 
tribute not only to a more general ac- 
ceptance of women in the business world, 
but likewise to the immediate vacancies 
caused by selective service.” 


Draft Objectors— Union Theological 
Seminary announces that it will readmit 
three of the eight students now serv- 
ing sentences in the federal penitentiary 
at Danbury, Conn., for refusing last fall 
to register under the Selective Service 
Act. The three who have asked re- 
admission may return to complete their 
studies on two conditions, according to 
a statement by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
president of the seminary, to an informal 
gathering of alumni: “First, if they 
would come back in a spirit of coopera- 
tion—if they received an official request 
from me they would either comply with 
the request or voluntarily withdraw from 
the seminary; and second, if they come 
back they will give themselves to their 
studies and jobs, and they will show 
consideration for the seminary by avoid- 
ing occasions of bringing the seminary 
again into similar publicity.” 


Consumer Education— Discussions of 
economic and welfare problems of every- 
day living were emphasized in the three- 
day Conference on Consumer Education, 
held at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., last month. The program also 
stressed possible solutions of these prob- 
lems through educational means, looking 
toward an improved standard of living 
in this country. The gathering brought 
together educators, public officials, con- 
sumer and business representatives “for 
an interchange of ideas on the problems 
of consumer education.” 


Campus Freedom—Colleges are urged 
to adopt a student “Bill of Rights” by 
the Committee on Academic Freedom of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which has just published “a survey of the 
practices affecting student activities and 
expression,” based on replies to a ques- 
tionnaire received from 111 leading col- 
leges and universities. (“What Freedom 
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_ for American Students?” Price 10 cents 
from the Committee, 170 Fifth Avenue, 


New York.) The report proposes a ten- 


point charter of student liberties, includ- 


ing: freedom to organize “for political, 
religious, social, and other purposes” ; the 
use of the college name and of college 
property by student organizations; fac- 
ulty advisers of student groups to be 
approved by the students themselves; no 
control by college authorities over the 
subjects or outside speakers chosen by 
student groups; freedom to engage in 
any off-campus activity, so long as the 
student does not claim to be represent- 
ing the college; freedom to publish “such 
newspapers or magazines as they wish,” 
and to select editors “without control 
by college authorities or faculty”; “the 
successful systems of student government 
should be extended to all colleges.” 


Nurses and Nursing 


INCE the first of the year the 

American Red Cross has been urging 
the nurses on its reserve rolls to respond 
to the call of thee U. S. Army, which 
has asked for more than 5,000 reserve 
nurses for active duty by July 1. Up 
to the middle of May only a little over 
halt the quota had been filled. The slow 
response to the call contrasts with the 
accelerated enrollment in the Red Cross 
First Reserve which between November 
and April registered more than 7,500 
new nurses as compared to some 2,400 
for the same six months a year earlier. 
This brings the present total of the re- 
serve, nurses who have agreed to serve 
with the army or navy “in time of na- 
tional emergency,” to approximately 24,- 
000. The army estimates that it will need 
6,144 nurses in the camps and station 
hospitals by July to care for the normal 
sickness expected in its forces of 1,400,- 
000 men, and that by December it will 
need 8,237 nurses. ‘Toward these totals 
it has supplied 1,135 through its regular 
Army Nurse Corps. Estimates of the 
number of army nurses needed should 
war be declared run from 18,000 to 
29,000. 


In Public Health—In the three years 
between 1937 and 1940 the number of 
public health nurses on duty in the 


forty-eight states, Hawaii and Alaska, 


increased 19 percent to a total of 23,- 
705, according to the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Most marked increase was in 
the south-central states which employed 
62 percent more public health nurses 
in 1940 than in 1937. The section where 
the increase was lowest, 14 percent, 
was the northeast where the propor- 
tion of public health nurses per popula- 


tion has always been markedly higher 


than in other parts of the country. In 
spite of the advances, 857 counties in 


It was in the nineties that Jane Addams 
advised a young woman, who had fin- 
ished her university training and had 
traveled abroad, to settle down in South 
Philadelphia to direct the work of the 
new College Settlement. On June 1, 
Anna F. Davies retired after forty-four 
years in which she made herself and her 
neighborhood house a creative center 
in the expanding life of the whole city. 

In 1897 she found almost no social 
agencies in the district. It was over- 
crowded; living conditions were de- 
graded; there was much crime. She 
led in movements for better housing, 
for a free library, probation officers, 
kindergarten classes, playgrounds, visit- 
ing nurses. Residents and co-workers, 
after their training with Miss Davies, 
have become leaders in other settle- 
ments and social agencies. Boys in set- 


tlement classes and clubs have become | 


substantial citizens of Philadelphia. 
Children, awakened to music and art, 
have become factors in Philadelphia’s 
cultural development. 

At the same time, Miss Davies her- 
self has been active in the city at large. 
She joined in fighting against political 
corruption, was a candidate for the city 
council, a member of the vice commis- 
sion. She became a trustee of the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund and _ was 
chairman of the Council of Social 
Agencies for six of its early years. She 


the United States were still without 
any rural nursing service last year; 
twenty cities with populations of 10,000 
or above had not even one public health 
nurse, ... A recent study of the quali- 
fications of public health nurses in ofh- 
cial health departments shows a wide 
variation in basic educational attainment. 
About one fourth of the nurses had 
not graduated from highschool before 
taking their nurse’s training, nearly half 
had graduated from highschool but pro- 
ceeded no farther with academic studies, 
about a fourth had some college work, 
less than an eleventh had college de- 
grees. Nurses in state and county health 
departments had, on the whole, better 
educational backgrounds than nurses in 
city health departments. 


Inventory—A_ national inventory of 
registered nurses, underway since last 
fall, is expected to be completed this 
month. Conducted by the Nursing Coun- 
cil on National Defense in conjunction 
with the U. S. Public Health Service, 
it is the first such inventory in the his- 
tory of nursing. Through the aid of 
the state nurses’ associations, it is taking 
account of every registered nurse in the 
country regardless of how much time 
has passed since she was actively en- 


ANNA F. DAVIES 


was instrumental in founding a 116- 
acre camp which cooperates with thirty 


social agencies on the theory that 
“country clubs” should be available to 
all. In the influenza epidemic in World 
War times, she organized a home nurs- 
ing and housekeeping service. Before 
work relief was thought of in the hard 
times of the thirties, Miss Davies was a 
leader in projects to create useful em- 
ployment as a form of necessary relief. 

Now she retires; but there is every 
anticipation that her valiant spirit will 
continue to make itself felt in the life 
of the community. 


gaged in nursing. The purpose is to 
find not only nurses who, in the event 
of a national emergency, would be will- 
ing and eligible to engage in military 
service but also those who would be 
willing to replace nurses leaving hos- 


pitals and other civilian services for 
military appointments. . 
Schools and Courses—The Medical 


College of Virginia has authorized a 
grant of $168,000 to its nursing unit, 
the St. Philip School of Nursing. Of 
this, $130,000 will be used for furnishing 
rooms in the nurses’ residence and en- 
larging the library and teaching section; 
$38,000 will be used over a six-year 
period for strengthening the teaching 
program. . Under grants from the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis of $7,500 and $1,240 respectively, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the University of Minnesota are 
offering courses in orthopedic nursing to 
prepare supervisors in the public health 
nursing field and in hospitals. . . . West- 
ern Reserve University is offering sev- 
eral courses for nurses in its summer 
session, among them one for school 
nurses on child development, and two 
on public health which are part of the 
required program for certification in 
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public health nursing. .. . The National 
Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing recently put its stamp of approval 
on the public health nursing course 
offered by Loyola University, Chicago, 
in its department of preventive medicine, 
public health, and bacteriology. 


Convention— The first biennial conven- 
tion of the National Association for 
Colored Graduate Nurses will be held 
in Los Angeles, August 17-22. For de- 
tailed information inquire of its chair- 
man, Ferrol Bobo, 1350 East 48 Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Swan Song—Lack of funds has num- 
bered the days of the East Harlem 
Nursing and Health Service in New 
York, an organization which has at- 
tracted the interest of nursing circles 
since the inauguration of its students’ 
service in 1928. The organization will 
close its doors at the end of June, but 
many of its functions will be incorpo- 
rated into the activities of other neigh- 
borhood organizations, particularly of the 
new municipal East Harlem Health 
Center. 


Casualty— Only a memory to the many 
American and Canadian nurses who have 


used it as their headquarters while 
studying in London is the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation 


house, victim of a Nazi time bomb. 
Though two girls were in the drawing 
room when the bomb came through the 
ceiling, no one was hurt as the bomb 
did not explode until two hours later. 


When it did, the house was practically 


demolished. 


Advance and Set-Back— In the steady 
fight to gain recognition and educational 
opportunities for Negro nurses, the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses reports two recent victories. 
Largely the result of its efforts was 
the action of the National League of 
Nursing Education in changing its by- 
laws to admit individual memberships, 
thus enabling Negro nurses, barred from 
state leagues in states with bi-racial 
standards, to obtain professional stand- 
ing by joining the parent organization. 
Consideration of similar action by the 
American Nurses’ Association will have 
a place on the agenda of the next meet- 
ing of the ANA’s house of delegates in 
1942. Another victory for Negro nurses 
was the inclusion of the National Asso- 
ciation for Colored Graduate Nurses in 
the Nursing Council on National De- 
fense set up last fall, and the decision 
of the council to include Negro nurses 
in its national survey now underway. 
Rather hollow, however, is the latter 
victory in view of the attitude of the 
army, which so far has asked for only 
fifty-six Negro nurses, all now on duty 
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at the Negro cantonments at Fort Bragg, 
N. C. and Camp Livingston, La. [See 
“Negroes and Defense,’ Survey Graphic, 
June 1941.] In spite of the successful 
experience of integrating Negro nurses 
into the army service during the last war 
Major General James C. Magee, surgeon 


general of the U. S. Army, has definitely 


recommended that Negro nurses “only 
be called to service in hospitals or wards 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
Negro soldiers,” and has intimated that 
the fifty-six fill the quota. According 
to a War Department announcement, the 
large general hospitals being established 
by the army for the care of long-term 
cases will use no Negro professionals 
although they will accommodate Negro 
patients “without discrimination.” 


The Public’s Health 


UNICIPAL health budgets, at 
least for the larger cities, are still 
far from pre-depression levels, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Interna- 
tional City Manager’s Association. 
Among sixty-four cities over 100,000 pop- 
ulation the average 1940 expenditure per 
capita was 84 cents as compared to $1.19 
in 1929. The 1940 per capita expendi- 
tures for individual cities ranged from 
14 cents to $1.82, including federal, state, 
and voluntary contributions to munici- 
pal health programs as well as munici- 
pal funds. But the general lowering of 
health budgets since 1929 does not neces- 
sarily mean a corresponding reduction 
in services, since many municipalities now 
budget as “welfare” previous “health” 
functions, such as the distribution of 
medical supplies. The statistics show 
an increase in the number of health per- 
sonnel employed, the 1940 average being 
39 per 100,000 population as compared to 
34 in 1929. However, only twenty-eight 
of the cities employed more than one 
public health nurse per 10,000 popula- 
tion, though health authorities have long 
considered one nurse per 2,000. persons 
the desirable quota. 


Cooperation— The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and the Hospital Plan, Inc., 
of Utica, N. Y. have cooperated in en- 
rolling more than 200 farm families of 
Chenango County as members of a ward 
hospitalization plan. The FSA recently 
abandoned the idea of setting up its own 
hospitalization plan in the area in favor 
of encouraging its families to become 
part of the Utica plan, which has an en- 
rollment of 12,000 in its low-priced ward 
service category. 


Preparedness— At least one hospital in 
New York is prepared for emergencies 
which might arise from attempted sabo- 
tage of the defense program. Last month 
the Downtown Hospital and the Pan 
American Clinic dedicated seventy-five of 


its beds to catastrophe service, and 
formed a hospital medical emergency de- 
fense unit consisting of fifteen nurses and 
twelve members of the institution’s med- 
ical staff. At the dedication ceremony 
the hospital director called attention to 
the concentration in the downtown area 


of offices connected with defense plan- — 


ning. It was recalled that at the time of 
the 1920 Wall Street bombing 185 per- 
sons were brought to the hospital in 
twenty-four hours. 


Prevention— How far beyond remedial 
care to the realm of prevention prepay- 
ment medical care plans really go is the 
subject of a study now under way in 
the division of health and disability stud- 
ies of the Social Security Board. Several 
of the well-established groups 
agreed to submit monthly reports on the 
types and amount of service rendered 
each subscriber, the number of persons 
eligible for service, the details of organ- 
ization and operation. ‘The first group 
to be studied is Trinity Hospital, Little 
Rock, Ark. In its planning the division 
has had the cooperation of representa- 
tives from the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
the Public Health Service, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, the U. S$. Bureau 
of the Census, private foundations, and 
experts in medical economics. 


In the Bowery—In an effort to reduce 
the high rate of rejections by the army of 
men passed by the Selective Service Ad- 
ministration, New York City’s WPA 
Tuberculosis Service last month began 
giving X-ray examinations to the men 
called before Local Draft Board No. 1. 
Previous to the inauguration of this 
service 7.5 percent of the men placed in 
Class 1-A by the board had been rejected 
at induction centers on account of tuber- 
culosis. Because of its high Tb. inci- 
dence, the area covered by Local Board 
1 has been called the “lung” area of the 
city. Of the 8,000 men registered from 
this district, 1,500 are seamen from the 
Seamen’s Church Institute; 2,300 are 
Chinese from “Chinatown”; 1,500 are 
residents of the Bowery and its “flop 
houses,” doorways, pavements. Total re- 
jections by Local Board 1—47 percent— 
have run at about the same rate as in 
other parts of the city; but its rejections 
for venereal disease have been nearly 6 


percent as compared to less than 1 per- 


cent in the city as a whole. 


Half Way—With the recent entrance 
of Iowa, Maine, Utah, and Vermont to 
the group of states having pre-marital 
health examination laws, the country has 
become evenly divided between states 
with and states without such statutory 
protection against venereal disease. How- 
ever, the twenty-four states with pre- 
marital laws contain more than 60 per- 
cent of the nation’s population. In all 
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these states except one, Virginia, no 
marriage license may be granted to per- 
sons with infectious venereal disease. In 
Virginia, though examinations are re- 
quired, the presence of infection is not a 
bar to obtaining a license. 

Twenty states now have laws requir- 
ing the serological examination of ex- 
pectant mothers and treatment of those 
infected, Nevada being the latest state 
added to this roster. However, the same 
legislature which recently passed Ne- 
vada’s pre-natal examination law re- 
jected a pre-marital requirement. Pre- 
marital examination bills also were re- 
jected by the 1941 legislatures of 
Georgia, Kansas, New Mexico, and 
Washington. 


Hospital Plans—Non-profit hospital 
service plans in the United States now 
have a total membership of more than 
6,200,000, according to latest counts. 
More than 1,739,000 new members 
joined during the past year. Estimates 
based on past experience predict that dur- 
ing 1941 the plans will pay the bills of 
upwards of 600,000 persons in 2,000 
hospitals, bringing the latter income in 


excess of $35,000,000. 


For Epileptics—In Cleveland a shelt- 
ered workshop, the Auracraft Shop, 
lifts the burden of idleness from epilep- 
tic children dismissed from schools and 
epileptic adults released from their jobs. 
Set up last December under the spon- 
sorship of the medical committee of the 
Academy of Medicine of Cleveland, the 
workshop provides occupation and train- 
ing five afternoons a week to unem- 
ployed epileptics, who receive a small re- 
muneration for their work. ‘The pro- 
gram is under the supervision and ad- 
ministration of the Association for the 
Crippled and Disabled. During the 
first three months of its operation not 
one disturbance of an epileptic nature 
occurred. 


Professional 


USPENSION of state residence re- 
quirements for public welfare work- 

ers has occurred with increasing fre- 
quency during the past three years, ac- 
cording to the American Public Welfare 
Association. More than thirty states 
now allow public assistance agencies to 
Waive such requirements when filling 
specialized, technical, or professional po- 
sitions. The association attributes this 
recent relaxation of former hide-bound 
rules to the personnel standards which 
the states have been working out in co- 

_ operation with the Social Security Board. 
In seven states permission for such action 
is implied in the merit system law. In 
twenty-five states residence requirements 
‘may be waived by order of the director 
of personnel, the merit system council, 
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or other officials. Altogether thirty-one 
states have specific residence require- 
ments for ‘workers in public assistance 
agencies, most of them for at least one 
year’s state residence immediately pre- 
ceding the merit system examination. A 
few states, however, require much longer 
terms of residence—Kentucky, five 
years; Texas, four; Pennsylvania, three. 
In Nevada persons wishing to take merit 
system examinations must have lived in 
the state five out of the preceding nine 
years. 


New Institute— Data leading to the 
improvement of living standards con- 
cerned with food, clothing, and shelter 
will be the object of research at the 
newly established Ellen H. Richards In- 
stitute at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. In addition to inaugurating new 
investigations, particularly in the field of 
housing, the institute will consolidate 
some of the research formerly carried 
on in the departments of chemistry and 
home economics and in the agricultural 
experiment station located at the col- 
lege. Some of the projects already be- 
gun in the other departments are studies 
in textile technology and in human nu- 
trition. The institute’s first director will 
be Pauline Beery Mack, since 1935 the 
college’s director of research in home 
economics. 


Periodical— Last month heralded the 
first appearance of American Seamen, A 
Review, a semi-annual magazine devoted 
to “the work being done on behalf of 
seamen,” published by the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society through funds 
acquired through the legacy of the late 
Daniel Bacon. ‘The first issue contained 
articles on the various phases of sea- 
men’s welfare work, such as the de- 
velopment of seamen’s institutes, the 
relationship of the private seamen’s 
agency to government work for seamen, 
the history and purposes of the National 
Association of Seamen’s Welfare 
Agencies, the picture of collective bar- 
gaining in the maritime industry. 


Dates— The 1941 Legal Aid Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the National Associ- 
ation of Legal Aid Organizations, is 
scheduled for September 17-19 in Balti- 
more. ... The dates for the Coopera- 
tive League’s tour of American coopera- 
tives [see Survey Midmonthly, April 
1941, page 124], originally announced 
for June 30 to July 13, have been 
changed to July 7-19. 


Useful— Two pamphlets recently issued 
by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation should prove welcome nourish- 
ment for public welfare workers hungry 
for guidance in their jobs. “The Place 
of Case Work in Public Assistance Pro- 
grams,” by Eda Houwink, suggests meth- 


ods and attitudes that will help the pub- 
lic assistance visitor to do a constructive 
job in her constant trek after eligibility. 
“Intake in a Public Agency,” by Inez 
Taylor, performs a similar service for 
the intake interviewer. Price 15 cents 
each from the APWA, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. . . . The Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance recently 
revised its manual “intended to present 
a brief resumé of matters which are likely 
to be of greatest interest to members of 
county boards of assistance.” Under the 
title of “Handbook for County Board 
Members,” the booklet divides these 
“matters” into five topics: scope of the 
public assistance program, general ad- 
ministrative organization of the  pro- 
gram, county board functions and re- 
sponsibilities, county board organization, 
relation of the department of public as- 
sistance to the county boards of assis- 
tance. From the department, Harrisburg. 


People and Things 


Net wholly financial are the sacri- 

fices made to defense by ‘social 
agencies which have been offering up 
or otherwise losing some of their best 
staff members to emergency programs. 
Recently the Federal Security Agency 
asked the cooperation of the Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., in recruiting 
local coordinators of defense welfare 
services to be sent into industrial and 
camp communities, and obtained the fol- 
lowing chest and council executives: 
Louis Horne, Lincoln, Neb.; E. C. 
Jones, Highland Park and Waukegan, 
Ill.; E. J. Keyes, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Virgil Martin, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. F. 
McNeil, Omaha, Neb. ‘The following 
former chest and council executives were 
also appointed: Charles O, Lee, Wichita, 
Kans.; Louis Serene, Winnipeg, Canada; 
Ralph Tracy, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion has been drawing on its member 
agencies for the field service developed in 
connection with its part of the United 
Service Organizations program. Already 
three representatives are in the field; 
Louise Lauder, on leave from her job 
as executive secretary of the Albany 
Travelers Aid Society, assigned to the 
territory which coincides with the army’s 
first corps area; Fannie Brener, execu- 
tive secretary of the New Orleans Trav- 
elers Aid Society, on leave to cover the 
fourth corps area; Mildred Bracy, for- 
merly of the staff of the Chicago Trav- 
elers Aid Society, assigned to the fourth 
and fifth corps areas. 

The National Probation Association 
has lent its financial director, Kenneth 
Kenneth-Smith to the United Service 
Organizations for one year. Mr. Ken- 
neth-Smith is serving as administrative 
secretary for the USO’s cabinet of exec- 
utives of member organizations. The 
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FOUN AUGUSTUS 


One hundred years ago a shoemaker, 
John Augustus, volunteered in a 
Boston police court to take personal 
responsibility for straightening out 
an offender about to be sentenced to 
the House of Correction. When 
the court listened to the shoemaker’s 
plea and released the defendant in 
his custody, the system of probation 
was born to the world. Last month 
the National Probation Association 
celebrated probation’s centennial by 
holding the first part of its annual 
conference in Boston, John Augus- 
tus’ home, where it dedicated a 
tablet to his memory at the Suffolk 
Courthouse. The second part of 
the conference was held in Atlantic 
City in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 


District of Columbia is losing its director 
of public welfare, Robert E. Bondy, to 
the American Red Cross which will use 
him as director of services to the armed 
forces. 


Public Service— Announcement has been 
made of the appointment of Charles I. 
Schottland as assistant chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau and of the promotion 
of the former assistant chief, Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot to the rank of associate chief. 
Mr. Schottland has gone to Washington 
from Los Angeles where he was execu- 
tive director of the Federation of Jewish 
Welfare Organizations. .. . Also gone to 
Washington is Stephen Habbe, until re- 
cently director of the WPA guidance and 
research program of the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, to be- 
come clinical psychologist for the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys... . 
The Pittsburgh Urban League has lost 
its assistant industrial secretary, Wen- 
dell Payne Grigsby, to the NYA of 
Pennsylvania which has named him su- 
pervisor of its program for the western 
part of the state. Mr. Grigsby is suc- 
ceeded at the Urban League by Jule 
Lott, formerly with the tenant selection 
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division of the Pittsburgh Housing Au- 
thority. . . . Gayle Burlingame, editor 
of We, the Blind, official organ of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of the Blind, 
was recently appointed executive direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania State Council 


for the Blind. 


New Home—Flushing Meadows, scene 
of New York’s now extinct World’s 
Fair, is to remain the permanent location 
of the American Museum of Health, 
heir to the $600,000 collection of exhibits 
from the Fair’s Medicine and Public 
Health Building. Last March the 
museum signed a lease for occupation of 
a building which during the Fair housed 
the Masterpieces of Art. It is to remain 
a permanent part of the Flushing Mea- 
dows Park, now under construction. 
During the months since the Fair closed 
a large number of the museum’s exhibits 
have been sent out on loan to educational 
and health organizations in various parts 
of the country. 


Visitors— This month we have in our 
midst eighteen directors of Latin Ameri- 
can schools of social work who have 
come to this country at the invitation of 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, and the division of cultural re- 
lations of the Department of State. The 
directors, who began their visit with 
three days at the National Conference 
of Social Work in Atlantic City, are 
being taken on observation trips to se- 
lected schools and agencies throughout 
the country. Before their return home 
they will be guests of honor at a con- 
ference in Washington sponsored by the 
executive committee of the AASSW in 
cooperation with the Children’s Bureau’s 
advisory committee on Pan American 
questions. ‘The countries represented by 
the visitors include Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mex- 
ico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezu- 
ela. 


Changes— Announcement comes from 
Johns Hopkins University that Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, distinguished dean of the 
mental hygiene movement in this country, 
will retire at the end of the academic 
year as director of the Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic which he has headed since 1912. 
Although Dr. Meyer reached the retire- 
ment age of seventy in 1937 he has 
continued to teach and his retirement 
now is at his own request. He will be 
succeeded by Dr. John Clare Whitehorn, 
professor of psychiatry at Washington 
University, St. Louis. . . . Harold F. 
Strong, formerly director of the Con- 
necticut Junior Republic, Litchfield, 
Conn., this month took up the duties of 
director of the Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. succeeding Leon C. Faulk- 
ner who has entered the army as a lieu- 


tenant colonel. . . . On June 1 Charles 
Ernst, erstwhile director of the Wash- 


: 


ington State Department of Social Se-_ 


curity, became a member of the staff of 
the American Red Cross serving as as- 
sistant to the vice chairman in charge 
of domestic operations. .. . The Family 
Welfare Association of America has 
chosen Mabel Uzzell, formerly with the 
Joint Vocational Service and the Social 
Work Vocational Bureau, to fill its new- 
ly created position of membership and 
personnel secretary. . . . The United 
States Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children last month announced the 
appointment of a new executive director, 
Robert Lang, of the Oregon Mental Hy- 
giene Society, to fill the position left va- 
cant last February by Eric H. Biddle 
[see Survey Midmonthly, March 1941, 
page 96]. The committee’s acting direc- 
tor, John F. Richardson, Jr., is going to 
Chicago to take charge of the social 
phases of the study now being made by 
the Cook County Budget Survey Com- 
mission. . . . Another old post of Eric 
Biddle’s was recently filled when the 
Community Fund of Philadelphia chose 
John B. Dawson, secretary of the Day- 
ton, Ohio, Community Chest, to be its 
executive secretary. ... Eva B. Palmer 
recently resigned from the staff of the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind after 
thirty years of service as its director. She 
is succeeded by her former assistant, 
Mabel J. Winsworth. ... Dr. W. A. 
Goldberg has left the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, Chicago, to form his 
own agency, Public Welfare Consultants, 
at 540 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Deaths 


Dr. Matruias NIcoiz, Jr., for seven 
years health commissioner of New York 
State, a post he resigned in 1930 to or- 
ganize and head the newly established 
health department in Westchester 
County. 


Epirh Mary Everett, in mid-May, at 
her home near Philadelphia. For twenty, 
years Miss Everett was associated with 
the White Williams Foundation, latterly 
as its director. She was a leader in the 
development of visiting teacher work 
and president of the American Associa- 
tion of Visiting Teachers. 


Dr. J. Rosstyn Earp, in Albany, N. Y. 
Formerly director of public health in 
New Mexico, since 1937 Dr. Earp had 
been medical editor of the New York 
State Health Department. 


Juuia K. Jarrray, suddenly, at her 
home in New York. An authority on 
prison conditions, she was associated for 
many years with the National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor and with 
the educational program of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Readers Write 


New York’s Children 


To THE Epiror: At a time when na- 
tional preparedness is uppermost in our 
‘minds, may I call your attention to a 
book which is especially timely. Judge 
Polier’s study of neglected, dependent, 
and delinquent children, which she calls 
“Everyone’s Children, Nobody’s Child” 
[see page 195] discusses one of the chief 
weaknesses in our present social organ- 
ization. No one who has devoted hours 
to Selective Service activities during the 
last six months can but be impressed by 
the innumerable instances of social, edu- 
cational, and physical maladjustment on 
the part of our young men registrants. 
The fact that almost 50 percent of our 
Class 1 group are eliminated because of 
physical defects, most of which trace 
back to childhood, with the extremely 
limited educational experience of boys 
even in New York City, together with 
the large number placed in Class F be- 
cause of mental disability and criminal 
records, presents a frightful indictment 
of democracy. 

Judge Polier discusses this situation 
from the standpoint of the younger child, 
the age group coming before her in the 
Children’s Court of New York City. As 
a judge she perhaps has a more objective 
position than most of us in the social 
welfare field from which to evaluate the 
family, neighborhood, and community 
weakness of our life in its impact on 
children. Moreover, her evaluation of 
private and public provisions for child 
welfare is based on years of experience 
with us in our work as individuals and 
in her contact with our agencies. 

She brings to this discussion of the 
general field of child welfare not only 
her experience in the court but a lifelong 
interest in the problem, wide reading and 
study, and a sympathetic approach to 
childhood, which is reflected in all she 
writes. She reveals the extent to which 
agencies place their policies and historical 
interests before the welfare of the child, 
she effectively points out the need for 
programs which recognize each child as 
an individual with his own _ peculiar 
needs; she stresses our lack of coopera- 
tion as between public and private and 
between agency and agency. She gives 
credit where it is due, but stresses the 
lack of joint planning in social welfare, 
the uncovered fields as, for example, 
care for delinquents and for the Negro. 
New York City and New York State 
are still handicapped by tradition of the 

past and at least three of the most im- 
portant standards of child care of the 
federal Children’s Bureau are not in 


Judge Polier’s book will have, I pre- 
dict, a wide audience. Indeed, I know 
of no single book which so completely 
gives the historical perspective and the 
social and economic forces that have de- 
termined the development of child care 
in this country. It is readable, free from 
professional vocabulary, full. of illustra- 
tions from her own experience, and con- 
tains an adequate bibliography. It is a 
book for the layman as well as the stu- 
dent. It should be required reading for 
all of us who are dealing with Selective 
Service. 
Director Wa ter W. PETTIT 
New York School of Social Work 


Progress Report 


To tHE Epriror: Since Russell Kurtz 
visited us in February of this year [see 
Survey Midmonthly, March 1941, page 
78], improvements have been made in 
facilities for recreation and general wel- 
fare of soldiers at Camp Stewart, in 
Hinesville, and in the neighboring city 
of Savannah. 

The Men’s Service Club at Camp 
Stewart has a staff of three hostesses 
and a trained librarian to assist the 
morale officer in plans for this club and 
for other social activities at the camp. 
The ballroom has comfortable furniture 
and a good floor for dancing. Each regi- 
ment has a recreation building which can 
accommodate 280 soldiers and_ their 
dates. ‘The morale officer and his as- 
sistants have visited all towns within a 
thirty-mile radius of the camp, and have 
planned with parents for their daughters’ 
attendance at the dances. ‘The latest 
equipment has been ordered for the 
library of from 3,000 to 5,000 volumes 
and for the cafeteria seating about 120 
men. 

Through the cooperation of the WPA 
and the citizens of Savannah the Na- 
tional Guard armory has been opened 
as a recreation center and meeting place 
for soldiers and their friends. The build- 
ing has a restaurant, dormitory, bowling 
alley, game room, reception parlor. 
Showers, pressing rooms, and so on, are 
available to men staying in Savannah 
overnight. The men go to Savannah in 
convoys free of charge. 

A national defense training program 
has been set up in Hinesville under the 
supervision of the camp morale officer, 
the principal of Bradwell Institute, and 
the County Board of Education. Classes 
are held four or five nights a week with 
instruction in commercial and technical 
subjects. The four instructors, light and 
heat, are provided by the County Board 
of Education through the cooperation ot 


the vocational division of the State De- 
partment of Education. Typewriters, 
supplies, and transportation are furnished 
by the camp. The men are responsible 
for securing their own books. The 
chaplains of the various regiments are 
active in promoting this program. 

Sunday afternoon concerts by the regi- 
mental bands have become a much ap- 
preciated attraction at Camp Stewart. 
The audience comes from near and far, 
often from fifty miles or more away. 
The athletic program at the camp in- 
cludes a variety of competitive games 
between regiments and batteries of the 
same regiment. The camp theater seats 
2,075 and the one in Hinesville, privately 
owned, seats 980 people. New local 
facilities include a bus station, billiard 
parlors, and enlarged cafe and drugstore 
services. 

Early in April citizens and county ofh- 
cials met to plan a recreational program 
for Hinesville for which they hope to 
have’ the help of the federal government. 
The $10,000 recreation center, if we get 
it, will include a reading room, waiting 
room for buses, and perhaps a swimming 
pool. WPA hopes to house its library, 
organized with a very active board, in 
this building. All of this is seen as an 
advance for the town quite as much as 
a service to the men at the camp. 

Mary IL. RoceErs 


County Welfare Director 


Hinesville, Ga. 


Miss Bailey’s Error 


To tHE Eprror: In “Time for the 
Tenth Case” [see Survey Midmonthly, 
March 1941, page 84] your “Miss 
Bailey” made a statement about the loca- 
tion of relief offices which to me seems 
over-optimistic, at least as things are in 
this state. I am employed by the WPA 
as an area supervisor of intake and cer- 
tification, and though I heartily agree 
that our agency has erected many fine 
buildings, I cannot share “Miss Bailey’s” 
conclusion that it has “taken welfare 
work out of smelly old courthouse base- 
ments.” 

As part of my duties I serve as WPA 
liaison officer in nine Michigan counties 
and am therefore well acquainted with 
all welfare offices in the area. Four of 
these offices still are located in the well- 
characterized ‘“‘smelly courthouse base- 
ments,” some of them hardly separated 
from the furnace rooms. 

Though I believe that this physical set- 
ting is a great handicap, I do not have to 
search far to find much greater obstacles 
to good social work in Michigan. Since 
December of 1939, the date upon which 
relief administration was returned to the 
counties, social services here have been 
seriously set back from what was for- 
merly a none too desirable position. 
Much could be said regarding the in- 
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adequate services available in most coun- 
ties. Strict adherence to the settlement 
law combined with blindness in recogniz- 
ing total needs, eften has resulted in ex- 
treme hardships and may _ eventually 
prove to be false economy. 

MILLARD PRICHARD 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Scarcely was the ink dry on that blithe 
statement, “If the WPA never did any- 
thing else, it took weltare work out of 
smelly old courthouse basements,” be- 
fore I realized its over-optimism. On a 
visit to a county in one of our rich and 
socially progressive eastern states, I 
found the welfare office next to the coal 
bins, with the only convenient access 
through the kind of cellar doors de- 
signed, it seems, for sliding down. 

“Miss BAtLey” 


PR and Labor Unions 


To tHE Epiror: The controlling. top 
group of a labor union has many of the 
attributes of government and it may well 
be that some of the recent improvements 
in the mechanisms of city governments 
might be adopted to advantage by some 
of our labor unions. 

The outstanding improvement in mu- 
nicipal government in recent years has 
been the PR manager charter; that is, 
a city council elected at large by pro- 
portional representation and a city man- 
ager appointed by the council. The elec- 
tion of the council by PR insures both 
majority rule and minority representa- 
tion. It is the most democratic method 
of election yet devised. The council, 
representing all substantial sections of 
the community, can appoint as chief ex- 
ecutive a man of demonstrated ability 
in the field of municipal management. 
The success of this plan in Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Hamilton, Wheeling, is well 
known. 

Why should not the rank and file of a 
labor union elect an executive committee 
on a secret ballot by proportional repre- 
sentation? Such a committee automati- 
cally would include some younger and 
some older men, some more radical and 
some more conservative. It then could 
appoint as its agent a union man known 
to be a skilful negotiator, rather than 
take a chance on a plurality of the 
membership electing an agent for his 
ability as an orator or for the magni- 
tude of his promises. 

The public bases its judgment of labor 
unions very largely on its impression of 
the quality of their leadership. In spite 
of the desire of most voters for honest 
government, good schools, efficient fire 
and police departments, and so on, many 
cities today are run by politicians who 
are incompetent if not worse. Similarly, 
the leaders of some labor unions are more 
interested in their own power and pres- 
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tige than they are in advancing the status 
of the ordinary worker. If labor leaders 
can be appointed by committees which 
fairly represent all the membership of 
the union, more labor statesmen will 
come to the top, more differences of 
opinion will be settled by negotiation, 
and if a strike finally eventuates, it will 
be far easier for the union to win the 
sympathy of the public. 

Cambridge, Mass. CHARLES H. Porter 


How to Help 


To THE Eprror: Some of your readers 
may like to know about the ways avail- 
able to send standard packages of food 
to personal friends in Great Britain. The 
rationing is now so drastic, that anyone, 
high or low, would probably welcome a 
package from an American friend. No 
cost is involved to the recipient. “The 
price paid in this country covers: cost 
of food items and of transportation, in- 
surance (the package will be duplicated 
and sent again if lost in transit), landing 
and customs charges in Britain. 

Here are the contents of the lowest 
priced packages at two New York 
stores: 

R. H. Macy Co. ($4.98) 
(8% oz.) jar bacon 
lb. butter 
lb. sugar 
can evaporated milk 
lb. tea 
oz. onions, dehydrated 


Bloomingdale Bros. ($5.20) 


2 lb. ham 

1 lb. butter 

1 Ib. sugar 

1 can evaporated milk 
1 lb. tea 

Y |b. cocoa 


The next size, about $6.50, adds citrus 
juice, bar chocolate, and other small 
items. All prices are subject to change. 

Gristede Bros., New York, takes 
orders on the same basis for Canadian 
goods to be shipped from Canada. You 
get more for your money, but the addi- 
tions are canned fruit, which seem 
wasteful of space. 

The selection of items was made after 
consultation with authorities in England, 
and includes articles most heavily ra- 
tioned, or articles practically unobtain- 
able there. 
New York 


Nee NN 


Joanna C, CoLcorp 


More Grapes of Wrath 


To THE EpiTor: One of my jobs since 
just before Christmas has been collecting 
clothes, food, and other things for desti- 
tute white American families in some of 
the cotton camps around Button Wil- 
low. 

I had heard of their desperate cir- 
cumstances so one day my husband and 


I took all the extra clothes, blankets, and 
fruit we could scare up and drove over 
there. I went, saw, wept, and came 
home to scour the community for warm 
clothing, bedding, and food. At Christ- 
mas I fixed some special little gifts and 
toys for three of the most destitute fam- 
ilies, and with two of my neighbors got 
together food baskets and complete out- 
fits of clothes for them. It is all so 
pitiful—living in tents—a spring on the 
ground and in some cases no mattress 
and very little bedding. (One mother 
was wrapping her baby at night in the 
bag she picked cotton in during the day.) 
A family of five children, no mother, a 
little girl of twelve taking charge of 
the brood—this is*the group that I have 
adopted. 


Kern County, Calif. SASH 


A Reviewer Regrets 


To THE Epiror: Your review of my 
book “Your Mental Health” [see Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, March 1941, page 
101] contains, among other errors, the 
words: “Dr. Liber has collated numer- 
ous articles which have appeared in the 
medical press.” 

This may lead to a misunderstanding. 

The truth is, I have assembled my 
own articles and stories from the med- 
ical press, particularly from the New 
York State Journal of Medicine and 
have systematized them into a book. 


B. Liser, M. D. 


To tHE Epitor: I do not blame Dr. 
Liber for commenting. It would have 
been better had the word “his” appeared 
before the word “numerous,” but there 
is justification for the use of the word 


“collate.” In the Oxford English 
Dictionary “collation” is described as “a 
bringing together or collection,” and to 
collate means “to put or bring together.” 
Webster's New International refers to 
“collation” as “a bringing together for 
the purpose of verification, coordination 
or the like.” I regret that the word 
“his” did not appear before the word 
“numerous.” It was my intent, as the 
reviewer, to indicate by “collate” the as- 
sembly of the author’s own articles. 


Ira D. Witz, M. D. 


Correction 


To THE Epitor: In the May issue of 
Survey Midmonthly, page 157, Maine is 
mentioned as one of seven states without 
an Aid to Dependent Children program. 
This is an error. Maine has had an 
approved plan for Aid to Dependent 
Children since February 1936. More- 
over, it operated a mothers’ aid program 
continuously from 1917 to 1936. It is 
currently carrying 1,560 ADC cases. 

JorL EARNEST 
State Commissioner of Health and 
Welfare, Augusta, Me. 
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Out in the Open 


EVERYONE’S CHILDREN, NOBODY’S 
CHILD, by Justine Wise Polier. Scribner. 331 
pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, 

ne. 


< Niet outstanding characteristic of this 
book is one which will not be fully 
appreciated by many readers outside 
New York City. Throughout the coun- 
try, social workers and laymen who are 
interested in dependent and delinquent 
children will find it warming and in- 
forming, and will recognize that it is 
written by a judge whose heart and mind 
are used with devotion and wisdom in 
the attempt to meet the “total needs of 
the individual child.’ But only those 
who are familiar with the vast social 
work structure of New York will recog- 
nize that it is, above everything else, a 
fearless book. [See page 193.] 

There is nothing particularly courage- 
ous in a sketch of the historical back- 
ground, in earlier English and American 
practices, of our present methods of 
dealing with underprivileged children. It 
is a sorry story of stupidity and cruelty, 
however unintentional the latter may 
have been. The thing that takes courage 
is for a Children’s Court judge, who is 
still on the bench and must daily meet 
the accusing eyes of her colleagues, to 
keep from ending this historical account 
with a contrasting picture, all sweetness 
and light, of a twentieth century court 
and welfare system, utilizing the vast 
social resources of a great city to solve 
the problem of an individual child as 
delicately as a huge power press cracks 
a watch crystal without crushing it. 

Judge Polier has that honest courage. 
Her chapters on “Children in Court,” 
studded with an interesting variety of 
cases, are followed by a chapter, “Wel- 
fare’s Roulette Wheel in New York 
City,” which will bring little comfort 
to hundreds of private and not a few 
public welfare agencies. In unmistakable 
terms but without rancor, she makes it 
clear that their failure to set and main- 
tain acceptable standards for the care of 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children has made adequate child care 
too often a mere matter of chance. 

The place where the author displays 
the fearlessness which most young 
judges, with an eye to advancement, 
would discard for discretion is in her dis- 
cussion of private and sectarian agencies 
which have demanded and received large 
public subsidies, at the same time resist- 
ing public supervision, without attaining, 
or in some instances approaching, such 
well established standards of child care 
as those set up by the federal Children’s 
- Bureau. “The dangerous and costly ele- 
ment of chance that pervades the New 
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York program,” says Judge Polier, “is 
directly traceable to the fact that the 
agencies of the state—the State Board, 
the City Department of Welfare, and the 
Court—can move and act on behalf of 
children only within the orbit prescribed 
by the sectarian and private institutions.” 

Every well informed social worker in 
New York is fully alive to the situation 
produced by this self-centered insistence 
on the maintenance of the sectarian 
status quo, the injurious effect on civil 
service and on personnel standards in 
general, and the frequency with which 
children’s cases are disposed of as though 
they were apples being sorted on a screen 
in which sectarian holes have been 
punched. Few will discuss it, however, 
except in hushed tones; and very few in- 
deed would have the courage to publish, 
in a book destined for wide circulation, 
a forthright opinion that the situation is 
bad and should be corrected. 

One must, therefore, respect Judge 
Polier for having written not only a 
good book but also a fearless one. As 
anyone who knows her fully realizes, 
she has been actuated in doing so by only 
one desire: to see our courts and wel- 
fare agencies serve dependent and delin- 
quent children as the law and common 
humanity dictate they should. 

Her final chapter, on “Underprivileged 
Children,” is followed by a postscript 
that is again historical. Lest one be 
lulled into closing the book with his mind 
comfortably dwelling on the plight of 
the poor in Elizabethan England, the 
pictures that fill the final pages are of 
children of migrant workers, tenant 
farmers, and sharecroppers: in this de- 
mocracy, “Everyone’s Children.” 

Austin H, MacCormick 
Executive Director 


The Osborne Association, New York 


Who Said What 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL THEORY, edited 
by ares Elmer Barnes, Howard Becker and 
Frances Bennett Becker. Appleton-Century. 947 
pp. Price $5, 5 
ne. 


postpaid by Survey Associates, 
HE editors regard this as “the most 
serviceable guide to advanced studies 
in the sociological field.” If this is true, 
one of the reasons is the 2,300 indexed 
names of men who have said or are 
said to have said something of impor- 
tance about social theory. What they 
said, when they said it, or in what book, 
often is not given, or only vaguely, but 
having the names, the inquiring student 
can “look them up.” This may help him 
to become a “scholar.” I am not sure 
it will make him a scientist. 
One of the worst offenders in the 
naming of many names is Mr. Barnes, 


who, in his five ae the substance 
of which he has published several times 
before, is up to his old trick of writing 
such as: “... has been studied by 


Charles Abbott, Clark Wissler, Ernest 


Volk, and Leslie Spier.” “. . . we are 
indebted to T. A. Willard, J. L. 
Mitchell, R. B. Stacy-Judd, E. H. 
Morris .. .” and fifteen others. There 


are two other similar lists on the same 
page. Of course, Barnes long has been 
famous for his “shotgun prescription” 
type of scholarship, but in this volume 
Franklin Thomas runs him a_ close 
second. 

However, these thousands of names 
and many titles may be one of the vir- 
tues of the book for the graduate stu- 
dent. He doesn’t learn much about the 
men but he learns that they did work 
of certain kinds, some of which may be 
or may have been important. However, 
there are obvious disadvantages to this 
indiscriminate tossing about of names. 
Many of the ablest living sociologists 
are mentioned only once or not at all, 
while many lesser men are mentioned 
often. I think about 2,000 of the 2,300 
names are relatively unimportant for 
contemporary social theory. Some mod- 
ern “scholarship” is like the twenty-sixth 
chapter of Numbers. 

There are good bibliographies at the 
ends of the chapters and in a classified 
appendix, but the publishers are not 
often named and often the place of pub- 
lication is omitted. Fortunately, dates of 
publication are seldom lacking and the 
indexes of names and subjects are excel- 
lent. 

The book is divided into seven parts: 
I. The Sociological Frame of Reference 
(4 chapters); II. Natural and Social 
Sciences (2); III. Environmental (2) ; 
IV. Biological (3); V. Psychological 
(2); VI. Cultural (3) VII. Applications 
of Sociological Theory, to economics, 
politics, jurisprudence, crime, social 
work, education, and religion (7)— 
twenty-three chapters in all. The general 
approach is historical and/or biblio- 
graphical exegesis, with the exception of 
Becker’s two chapters on typology and 
historical sociology (which are most 
readable and in some respects most stim- 
ulating, though his penchant for poetry 
is annoying in a scholarly treatise), Eu- 
bank’s on concepts (though it is not a 


substitute for his excellent treatise), 
Parons’ on economics, and_ possibly 
Barnes’ on political thought. Social 


workers doubtless will appreciate Klein’s 
chapter on social work. The material 
dealing with the relation between the 
natural and social sciences is the weakest 
in the book. 

Of course, sociology and the other 
social sciences should be treated as are 
natural sciences. Failure to do this is 
my major criticism of the book, but here, 
of course, the The 


doctors disagree. 
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“better book social theory” which the 
editors predict in their preface will come, 
I think, only when social scientists admit 
the obvious fact that social phenomena 
are natural phenomena and the social 
sciences are natural sciences, and then 
develop the theoretical implications of 
this simple but, to most social “‘scien- 
tists,’ revolutionary proposition. Most 
of these authors implicitly accept this 
view or come dangerously close to it, 
but they just can’t bring themselves to 
say the fatal words upon which all con- 
verts tend to choke “I believe—Lord, 
help thou my unbelief.” Until this con- 
version occurs, social theory will prob- 
ably continue to be a rehashing of pre- 
scientific opinions and the construction of 
social theory appropriate for the natural 
sciences of social phenomena will be de- 
layed. 

In short, I think a better book on this 
subject could be written in fewer words 
with fewer names. Hundreds of these 
names will be forgotten, except by anti- 
quarians, and the sooner the better. Cer- 
tainly they have little place in “contem- 
porary” sociological theory. 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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A Conservative Force 


IMMIGRANT IN AMERICAN HIS- 
Y, by Marcus Lee Hansen. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 230 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE 
A 


OME time ago a learned historian 

was ploughing his way across the 
campus of one of our great universities, 
apparently wrapped in thought about the 
succession of Hapsburg dynasties or 
military strategy in the Wars of the 
Roses. Meeting a colleague, he suddenly 
asked, “What is cultural history?” and 
passed on without awaiting an answer. 
One of the best replies that might now 
be given to this question is, “Read 
Marcus Hansen!” Three books by Han- 
sen have appeared in 1940, subsequent 
to his untimely death, In two of them, 
“The Atlantic Migration 1607-1860” and 
“The Mingling of the Canadian and 
American Peoples,” he contributes to our 
understanding of the demographic and 
social foundations of American life 
through painstaking and intensive re- 
search. Insights developed in the course 
‘ of this research are distilled in a brief 
and fascinating series of essays which 
constitute “The Immigrant in American 
History.” One rarely finds in such a 
little book so many new and useful ideas. 

In treating the relation of immigration 
to continental expansion, Professor Han- 
sen shows that the immigrant was not 
found among the early frontiersmen 
and, prior to 1870, only rarely among 
their successors, the pioneer farmers. 
The job of the frontiersman was a 
highly skilled profession, involving a 
thousand knacks by which nature’s raw 
materials were transformed to satisfy 
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the need for food and shelter, knacks 
which required training through many 
years in the school of the wilderness. 
The immigrant was barred from the 
frontier both by his lack of these skills 
and by his traditional aversion to the 
loneliness and privations of wilderness 
life. Incidentally, this observation may 
have some significance in explaining the 
concentration of population on the rim 
of South America. It is also relevant to 
the immediate problems of refugee set- 
tlement. The immigrants, however, were 
the “fillers in.” As such, they helped to 
give the movement of expansion its “dis- 
organized and reckless character.” 

Professor Hansen shows that, con- 
trary to popular impression, the immi- 
grants in the main have been a conserva- 
tive force in American political life. 
They tended to become the exponents 
par excellence of individualism and “free 
enterprise.” Occasionally immigrants 
brought revolutionary ideas which they 
developed on American soil, but such 
cases were exceptional. For the most 
part the force of immigrant opinion was 
opposed to the revolutionary experiments 
ot the middle nineteenth century and to 
the Populist movement in America to- 
ward the end of that century. Their in- 
fluence tended to keep the American 
labor movement conservative. They pre- 
sented an obstacle to the progress of 
woman’s suffrage. “These observations, 
however, are limited to the first genera- 
tion as a group. The attitudes of the 
children of immigrants often have, as 
Professor Hansen notes, a very different 
motivation. The recession of immi- 
grant influence in American life is, there- 
fore, one of the factors making for more 
rapid social change today. 

The treatment of Puritanism, as en- 
forced by the conditions of colonial and 
pioneer life, and the relation of the im- 
migrant to that development, is equally 
fascinating. The treatment of the con- 
tribution of immigrants to the develop- 
ment of American culture is somewhat 
more conventional, though perhaps not 
less valuable. The culture of immigrant 
groups in America is pictured as neither 
a mere projection of Old World culture 
nor a mere absorption of the new, but a 
distinctive product at once both immi- 
grant and native. 


Washington, D. C. FRANK LortMER 


Symptoms and Substances 


STRANGE MALADY: Tue Story oF ALLERGY, 
by Warren T. Vaughan, M.D. Doubleday, 
Doran. 268 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

At of people are going to read 

this book. They will enjoy it as 
good reading and also, I suspect, be- 
cause it deals with-many of the ills to 
which flesh is heir. Most people have 
symptoms of one sort or another at 
times and they love to talk and read 


about them. Certainly there can be no 
objection to this when the information 
available is authoritative, interesting, 
and understandable. 

“Strange Malady” is the apt title Dr. 
Warren Vaughan has chosen for his book 
on allergy. His friendly narrative style 
makes it read like a story. Particularly 
interesting are the personal touches in 
the early chapters on the development of 
the concept of allergy. As a young lad 
the author, whose father was a leader 
in scientific thought in medicine, met a 
number of the pioneers whose work 
directly or indirectly advanced the 
knowledge of immunology. 

Allergy, it is explained, is not in itself 
a disease, but rather a process or reac- 
tion that results in the symptoms and 
signs of disease. It is due to what is 
termed “sensitization” of the living cells 
which on contact with the proper excit- 
ants react in an altered and abnormal 
manner. ‘These’ excitants, strangely 
enough, are the ordinary things we 
breathe, eat, and touch. Allergy may 
express itself in many different ways and 
in many parts of the body. Hence, the 
symptoms are almost as numerous and 
varied as the substances responsible for 
them. 

All this Dr. Vaughan explains with 
quaint illustrations and case citations. 
However, as the central theme of the 
explanation he uses Ehrlich’s side-chain 
theory. This theory cannot be considered 
as scientifically proven, but it serves as a 
basis for a simple explanation of the 
phenomena of allergy for the non-medi- 
cal public. Dr. Vaughan has undertaken 
a difficult task—a great deal about al- 
lergy is not yet understood—and has 
succeeded in producing a very readable, 
quietly humorous and informative book 
that will be enjoyed by the reading 
public. Rosert A. Cooke, M.D. 
New York 


What We Eat and Why 


THE AMERICAN AND HIS FOOD, by Rich- 
ard Osborn Cummings. University of Chicago 
Press. 267 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc. 

1h HIS book grew out of the author’s 

conviction that historians should take 
account of the vital constitution of man 
as well as of his activities and that food 
habits are as worthy of record as many 
other social, economic, and _ political 
aspects of history. The growing impetus 
of the defense program has provided an 
added incentive for looking into the 
effects of social and technological changes 
on the diet and the nutritional status of 
the American people. 

For his report of the food practices 
of Americans on farms and cities in the 
early days of the republic, Professor 
Cummings relies mainly on journals of 
travelers from other countries but his 
list of references ranges from cook books 
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4 ter, do what they do. 


to statistical reports of government 
bureaus. He traces in turn the influ- 
ence on food supplies and food habits 
of fashion, food reformers, improved 
transportation, refrigeration and storage, 
the pure food movement, and finally sci- 
entific knowledge of nutrition. The 
federal government is seen to play an 
increasingly important part in shaping 
food habits, both through education and 
through measures for regulating food 
supplies and purchasing power of fami- 
lies. 

The historical information has been 
chosen with a nice sense of its human 
interest as well as its social significance. 
In presenting a brief summary of the 
evolution in our scientific knowledge of 
nutrition, Professor Cummings has 
drawn upon Grade A sources, although 
surprisingly he makes no reference to 
that gold mine of current information, 
“Food and Life,” the 1939 Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture. In de- 
scribing the effect of public information 
on food consumption practices, he recog- 
nizes not only those who have supplied 
the scientific basis for nutrition teaching 
but also the zealous though unscientific 
individuals who have succeeded in cap- 
turing the public interest. 

Familiarity with this readable book 
will provide persfective for the activities 
relating to nutrition that will be an in- 
evitable part of a civilian defense pro- 
gram. Maryorrr M. HEsELTINE 
Washington, D. C. 


Seasoned with Conviction 


INTRODUCTION TO YOUTH, by Erdman 
Harris. Macmillan. 220 pp. Price $1.75, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


ee sincere attempt by a zealous and 
sympathetic teacher to throw some 
light on the problems of guiding youth is 
addressed broadly to “adults who deal 
with young people.’ Mr. Harris dis- 
cusses a wide variety of topics ranging 
all the way from a query as to whether 
man’s actions spring entirely from self- 


interest to the best way to make speeches 


to adolescents. 

It is dificult to review this book with 
complete fairness because the reader who 
is not in harmony with the author’s con- 
viction that “we are all sinners and we 
all stand under the judgment of a righte- 
ous God” will be bothered with the con- 
stantly recurring religious implications. 
Despite the fact that the author has a 
sense of humor, is understanding and 
tolerant, and that his illustrations and 
case histories are lively and provocative, 
the reader cannot quite escape the feeling 
that he as well as the young people under 
discussion are being gently but firmly 
evangelized. 

Moreover, it seems to this reviewer 
that Mr. Harris has not arrived at a 


P wery clear idea himself about what makes 


young people, or any people for that mat- 
Throughout the 


greater part of the book he apparently 
accepts the doctrine of complete free will 
with all its impediments of temptation, 
sin, repentance, and atonement. But oc- 
casionally he shows symptoms of modern 
behavioristic determinism, as when he 
condemns the punishing of a lad for steal- 
ing “without making any inquiry as to 
the unconscious demands which drove 
him to steal.” The text as a whole is a 
curious blending of some currently ac- 
cepted psychological principles, techniques 
of speaking, interviewing and guidance, 
seasoned heavily with old time religion. 
Norwalk, Conn. BEULAH W. BURHOE 


Indictment of a System 


JOB’S HOUSE, by Caroline Slade. Vanguard. 
318 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


OBIE MANN was getting along in 

years and it was hard to get the con- 
struction jobs he’d had all his life. He 
was a good steady workman, but his age 
boosted compensation that 
younger men got the call even when the 
employer was an old schoolmate of his. 
He and Mother had a house that was 
all free and clear, and about $500 in the 
bank. Then Mother’s broken hip took 
all the savings and put a $300 mortgage 
on the home. They were down to their 
last cent when they decided they had 
better ask for relief. 

Miss Blanchard, the welfare worker, 
saw quickly that it was a case for old 
age assistance. Miss MacArthur han- 
dled the interview in her best style, but 
a widening gulf developed between her 
and the Manns. Jobie and Mother, with 
no living children, wanted to leave their 
home to Bessie Colton, the only mentally 
normal child of her parents. When Jobie 
and Mother discovered they would have 
to deed over the home to get the pension, 
Jobie tore up the application, Miss Mac- 
Arthur was horrified: she wanted it for 
the records. 

The Manns sold their house and 
moved into a bug-infested rabbit warren 
of a place where Job made a clean-up 
job for himself out of his handy-man 
versatility. 

So runs a simple outline of a simpli- 
fied tale. But a main purpose is pri- 
mary: to pin down a misemphasis in 
public assistance administration and the 
tragi-comedy of certain types of case 
work approach. Mrs. Slade’s book will 
be welcomed by social workers who 
know the desperate need to humanize 
the public assistance programs and to 
save human stuff from maceration in the 
mechanics. It will be damned by such 
divergent people as those who bow down 
to eligibility and those who live and 
have their being in case work pure and 
not so simple. , 

Even social workers who know the 
type will jibe at Miss MacArthur’s in- 
dulgence of her theories when she 
abruptly tries to root out Jobie’s feeling 


rates so 


“shame.” Such things happen, but it 
is an instance where art must stroke life 
into some semblance of consistency. The 
incident makes Miss MacArthur a curi- 
osity and confuses the indictment of a 
system by a misplaced sidelight on a 
personal zeal. 

Less a novel than pamphleteering, the 
book has some telling character drawing 
and more than.a few comments that 
could serve as dusty banners. For exam- 
ple (speaking of verifications, references, 
and all the questions), Job asks: “Why 
are Welfares so afraid? Is the world 
so bad? Are we all so bad you people 
are afraid of us?” And again (when 
Miss MacArthur tells him he must re-+ 
member he is not an isolated case): 
“As if suffering is easier because a lot 
of us suffer instead of just one or two?” 
Mrs. Novinski, who quit the relief be- 
cause ae wanted her children to look 
to her, rejoiced when she got her ninth 
washing: “For me, I said, to hell with 
relief.” 

As a picture of social workers and 
their work, the book has great virtue 
and a broad defect. Public welfare case 
workers know that some of their col- 
leagues are Miss MacArthurs and wish 
to high heaven something could be done 
about it. They also know what the gen- 
eral public does not: that Miss Mac- 
Arthur is not typical. But the public 
will judge social work by the example. 
To the profession, therefore, ‘Job’s 
House” is a valuable warning; for the 
public, it confuses understanding of so- 
cial work. Louis TowLry 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Past and Present 
NEW HAVEN NEGROES, by Robert Austin 
Warner. Yale University Press. 309 pp. Price 
$3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
Ape volume is an excellent piece of 
socio-historical craftsmanship. Evinc- 
ing a rare scientific detachment toward 
the conflicting interests of white and 
black, North and South, slaveholders and 
non-slaveholders, the author has yet man- 
aged a sympathetic portrayal of the 
struggle, rise, and current status of the 
Negro in New Haven. Without assump- 
tions, favorable or prejudicial, on the 
matter of “race,” he has perceived and 
set forth an analysis of the interaction 
of the social forces which have shaped 
the course of Negro history in New 
England. With such a treatment and 
interpretation this reviewer finds himself 
in absolute agreement. 
One of the most interesting and, from 
a methodological standpoint, the most 
important chapter in the book is entitled 
“The Background of Newcomers to New 
Haven.” The material considered pro- 
vides a basis for contrasting race rela- 
tions in New Haven before and after an 
influx of “outsiders,” and sets up a con- 
venient framework for a thoroughgoing 
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description of the structure of present 
day Negro society in the city. The com- 
plete relevancy of this chapter, situated 
strategically midway between the nine 
chapters of the study, impresses one with 
the conviction that at long last local and 
sectional history is reaching maturity. 
The only question of a challenging na- 
ture which this reviewer would raise 


concerns the sometimes undue stress 
which Mr. Warner has placed on the 
role of the abolitionists. On one page 
he states, “Because of abolitionist ef- 
forts, the ‘state of mind’ in the North 
before the Civil War became more 
favorable toward colored people.” On 


another, he asserts: ‘““The radical abo- 
litionists, of course, intruded the Negroes 
into the change, and attempted to secure 
the social and political revolution in their 
position by guaranteeing them the fran- 
chise through state and federal consti- 
tutional provision.” 

The author has thus, it appears, over- 
emphasized and, to an extent, over- 
dramatized the contribution of the abo- 
litionists in their struggle against caste. 
This does not detract from the authen- 
ticity of his historical data, but it is 
worthy of mention because the book 
should be of as much interest to the 
intelligent casual reader as to the 
scholar; and the casual reader too often 
misses significant implications by taking 
such generalizations and oversimplifica- 
tions literally. 

By and large, however, this study is 
authoritative, scholarly, interesting, and 
singularly free from the encumbrance of 
surplus scientific verbiage. 

Fisk University CHARLES §. JoHNSON 


So Quaint 
SALT OF THE EARTH, by Victor Holmes. 
Macmillan. 311 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


ARS SES. all are here, the familiar small 

town “characters’”—the spinster mil- 
liner, the wise doctor, the vote-getting 
lawyer, the philosopher printer, the town 
drunk, the civic-minded club woman. 
And the country editor—recently come 
from the city it should be noted—looks 
out of his window under the wooden 
awning on the town square and writes 
their stories. The publisher says that 
this is “a biography of the town itself,” 
but that the people “representing various 
towns, have been grouped in a mythical 
community.” 

“Mythical” is the word for the Grand 
City (pop. 2,000) where the author— 
Victor Holmes is a pen name—‘“groups” 
his people. The town itself simply isn’t 
there in terms of substance or color or 
temper of its own. The people are “salt 
of the earth” indeed, but without back- 
ground or setting they and their stories 
become curiously synthetic, as though 
tailored to meet literary expectations. 
They are characters not people, and the 


author seems less a country editor roo 

in the life of a community than a. 

newspaper man who thinks that all e 
stories would make a good book. Tie 
last page he remained “Mr. Holme to 
Grand City. City people will like ‘Salt 
of the Earth”; it has so many quaint 
characters who almost might have come 
out of the movies. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


The Norfolk Colony 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PENOLOGI .L 
TREATMENT AT NORFOLK PRISON 
COLONY IN MASSACHUSETTS, by W i. 
Commons, Thomas Yahkub, and Edwin 1 cs, 
with a foreword by C. R. Doering. Sta .ord 
University Press. 274 pp. Distributed b. Dr. 
Doering, 55 Shattuck St., Boston, Mass. 


ee a long time the penological | orld 

has waited for an accurate report of 
what was attempted at the Norfolk, 
Mass., Prison Colony. Although Pro- 
fessor Haynes in his book, ‘““The Ameri- 
can Prison System,” gave us a clea* pic- 
ture of the later condition of the ¢ lony, 


there were many who were curi ibout 
the early beginnings. 
When the Bureau of Social .iygiene 


sent $55,000 of Rockefeller Fo: ndation 
money to Norfolk to launch a st ly of 
penal practices, it was becaus' «ie di- 
rectors felt that Supt. Howard Gill had 
started something which was worthy of 
studying and solidifying into a perma- 
nent record. The story of the whole 
venture, now delineated in the greatest 
detail, reveals the wisdom of tie Foun- 
dation’s decision. 


Starting with the appropriation of the 


first funds by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, the report is carried forward 
chronologically through three fairly dis- 


ALEXANDER .C INSON 
(Continued fron pige 180) 


won his point for custodial care of 
feebleminded women. At the hearing, 
what he pled for was not for brick to 
build, not for: labor to do the building: 
he had both. What he asked was money 
to buy the mortar. 

Again, years later, he became an 
apostle in this very field as director of 
the Committee on Provisions for the 
Feebleminded. As one tally of its work: 
new institutions in nine states hitherto 
without provision whatever. 

A similar sequence can be drawn in 
the field of social work education, his 
work at the New York and Chicago 
schools, to say nothing of his itinerant 
leadership the country over. 

But this brief appreciation of mine 
can dip only here and there into mate- 
rials that: would so richly reward a bi- 
ographer of Alexander Johnson. Mean- 
while turn to his own “Adventures in 
Social Welfare” (1923), compact as the 
book is of reminiscences of “things, 
thoughts, and folks” during his years of 
social work. There you will catch echoes 
of his laughter, his secret in linking 
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tinct periods—life in the Oval, behind 
the Wall, and Mr. Gill’s defense of his 
policies. Dr. Doering, in his foreword, 
sets the stage and gives a few prefatory 
program notes. Dr. Commons is respon- 
sible for the official “Manual of the 
Colony,” which in the precise statement | 
of rules, regulations, and operating con- 
ditions gives an almost photographic 
image of the institution. It is in Mr. 
Yahkub’s essay on the “History of the 
Colony,” that we get a glimpse of the 
human interplay of chance occurrences 
and personal planning which is the ker- 
nel of institutional life. Dr. Powers’ 
essay illustrates the cclony’s work with 
fifty case studies. While he remains 
friendly to Gill’s principles in general, 
he disagrees with the classification sys- 
tem—the meat of the Norfolk plan. 

It is not for this reviewer to say how 
valuable a contribution was made to pen- 
ology by Mr. jill. As with other noted 
idea in this field, he caught the inter- 


est ¢ hose wie came in contact with his 
wox** : sparkling arc of his enthusi- 
asm either crystallized them into 
gloy. = averts or shattered them into 
bcit ers. It is difficult to criticize 
imp _ once one has worked with 
sucl Perhaps the authors have 
sinn ein too gentle, but their sin 
is u idable. However, Mr. Gill’s 
clas: 1 system and work on the 
pris problem mark him as a pro- 
gree 1 active penologist, befitting 
“the kk stowed on him by thinking 
nev vets to his Norfolk group—‘the 
Hevinshirt." WALTER WEBSTER ARGOW 


N’ . York University 


as a way of 


with “gay” 
life; the philosophy he radiated to others, 


“strenuous” 


and crystallized in the “Serendips’”—a 
chosen few who believed in happy dis- 
coveries and the expectancy of good. 


Or if you would know of his gar- 
dener’s arts, turn back to The Survey in 
the years when his “Letters from an 
Old Functionary” gladdened the eye and 
gave clues to the hand. Or if you would 
get the pith of a man’s creed, read his 
address at the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Associated Charities of Cincinnati— 
where his social work began. It was 
brought out and reprinted by The Fam- 
ily in 1929. He drew on a poem of 
earlier days more than a decade before 
Churchill and Roosevelt were to share 
its message in a great crisis. Lancaster 
lad that he was, of Chartist stock, his 
forecast for American social workers 
closed with this stanza: 


“And not by Eastern windows only 

When morning comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly 
But westward! look! the land is bright.” 
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Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS oF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenues N.Y.C. National service or- 
ganization of 352 2 Boys! Clubs located in 197 


cities. Furni pe. papgeem aids, literature, 
and educational, publicity for promotion of 
Boys’ Club ovement; field service to 


groups or indieel interested in leisure- 
time leadershipetor lg specializing with 
the underprivileg 


abe 2 
* . 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Congress 
in 1916 to develo character in boys & train 
them in citizenship. Programs: Cubbing, 


boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; Senior 
Scouting, 15 years and older; available locally 


through sponsorship by ‘Yhools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civie groups, etc. Walter 
W. Head, Pres., James E. West, Chief Scout 
Executive. Bo ots rae 
AG? ¥ i 

BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FA aan, 
New York. A national, non- dé onal 
farm school for problem boys.. j, yeen 
12 and 14 received through priv. ader, 
or court commitment. Supporté cedd 
payments from parents or othe ible 
persons, in addition to volunt ibu- 
tions. For further informations Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superinten the 
New York Office at 101 3Pat? Tel: 
Lex. 2-3147. oe 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE O. ICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, News Y 4 A 
league of children’s agencies # nsi ‘ons 
to secure improved standards a , met ‘$5 in 
their various fields of Workoc liex co- 


operates with other children’s ; 


sais, ies, 


states, churches, fraternal or her 
civic groups to ‘work ¢ it worthwhile, | alts 
in phase of child welt; re in which th \ ire 
interested. d 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY re eae ee 
CHILDREN OF THE A. iN 
Elyria, Ohio. E. Aas Palen “Kingspor é 
Tenn., President ; Jay Howenstine,’ E : 
ecutive Secretary. eae organization . 
national, state, provincial and local societic, 
for crippled children. Aids in development 
of their programs. Assists in drafting and 
securing the passage of legislation in behalf 
of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Informa- 
tion with loan 


library service. Conducts 
yearly an Easter Crippled Children Seal 
Campaign. Bulletins. ‘The Crippled Child” 


magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR AID TO 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN, 1208 State 
Office Building, Columbus, Ohio; Esther 
McClain, Chairman. Promotes standards 
and improved administration through annual 
meetings, literature and studies. Individual 
membership; State Chairmen. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. In- 
formation and consultation about cooperative 
planning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Education 


ng gee WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMP- 

RANCE ase 1730 Chicago Avenue, 

a Til, organized in every state, with 

10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 

of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 

a ship, with which every interested person 

is invited to assist. Total shaspance from 

alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Foundations 


a 


Su. 1) yp A= Fee FLEET 
Aer CAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


; BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization for research 
cand field service. Activities include: assist- 
\.,ance to state and local agencies in organizing 
“activities and promoting legislation; research 
in legislation, vocations, statistics, and me- 


chanical appliances for the blind; mainte- 
nance of a reference lending library. MG, 
Wigel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 


Live Director. 


R' TSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
t ‘provement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
/M. Harrison, General Director; 130 E, 22nd 
ét., New York. Departments: Charity Or- 
ganization, Consumer Credit Studies, De- 
lit quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Derary, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics. Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


i Health 


NATI1 YNAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
H *tTH NURSING—1790 Broadway, at 
58 St, New York. Dorothy Deming, 
R. ren. Dir. Advisory Service, statistics, 
moi, ty magazine, Pusric HEALTH NURSING. 


NATIONAL. TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. 
KK dil Emerson, managing director. Pam. 
pli fts of methods and program for the pre- 
vefitiow of tuberculosis. Publications sold 
and elistributed through state associations in 
ever} state. American Review of Tubercu- 
losis, , medical journal, $8.00 a year; and 
Morthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION OF 
AM ERI CA—A clearing house cooperating 
with jsocial workers in referring indigent 
mothets to medically directed birth control 
clinies* in 42 states, including 22 centers in 
Greater New York. In areas lacking centers, 
qualified physicians are available. Phone or 
writ¢4 501 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Wlexersham 2-8600. Honorary Chairman, 
Margaret Sanger. President, Richard N. 
Pierson, M.D.; Executive Vice President, 
D., Kenneth Rose. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N.Y. City, Wa 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings 5.30-8P.M. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL 
SOCIAL WORKERS, 844 Rush Street, 
Chicago. Its purpose is to improve stand- 
ards of social work in hospitals, clinics, or 
other distinctly medical or psychiatric agen- 
cies, and to stimulate its intensive and ex- 
tensive development. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to everybody in America, young or old, an op- 
portunity to find the best and most satisfy- 
ing recreational use of leisure time through 
participation in music, drama, sports and 
games, arts and crafts, nature activities; and 
to help secure adequate playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers, swimming pools, beaches, ath- 
letic fields and other recreational facilities. 


Family Living 
ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, THE 
Resource in child guidance, marriage and 
family relations. Speakers, counseling, li- 


brary and materials | in youth and parent 
education. 220 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 


Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
—Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St, Louis and 
Washington, D. There are 3711 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief. First Aid and Life 
Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Jane M. Hoey, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-eighth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Atlantic City, 

- J.. June 1-7, 1941. Proceedings are 

sent free of charge to all members upon 

payment of a membership fee of $5. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking ‘‘not alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for ee work. Publishes OPPORTUN- 
ITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits gifts. 


i Broadway, New York, N. Y 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The Inter- Denominational body of 
the home missions boards of 23 denomina- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 
President, George Pitt Beers; Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark A. Daw- 
ber; Migrant Supervisor, Western Area, 
Mrs. F, E. Shotwell, 83 McAllister St., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Migrant Supervisor, Gulf 
to Great Lakes Area, Miss Helen White, 
1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 
EN, INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. 
Karl J. Kaufmann, Chairman Ex. Com. ; 
Organization of Jewish women initiating and 
developing programs and activities in serv- 
ice for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help. build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 1187 local As- 
sociations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :— 
Collects information about penal institutions 
and works to improve standards of care in 

enal institutions. Aids discharged prisoners 

in their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


TO RENT, furnished, season. Six rooms, sun- 
porch ; bath, fireplace ; oil-burner, garage; ten- 
nis, golf, swimming, available. Country Club 
privileges if desired. Long Island, one hour 
commuting. Season $400. 7738 Survey. 


Spend your vacation in Western North Carolina 
mountains, Comfortably furnished housekeep- 
ing cottages, high in the Blue Ridge for rent 
at reasonable rates. For further information 
address: Miss Martha Armstrong, Spruce 
Pine, N. C. 


FOR RENT: Cottage on farm site, suitable for 
four to six persons. Modern conveniences. 
Woods, swimming, tennis on grounds. Riding 
horses available. Ideal place for fun and 
relaxation. Rent $200.00 for season. Write 
to R. Z. Angell, Califon, N. J., or telephone 
Robert Angell at Vanderbilt 6-2412 


APARTMENT—FURNISHED 


FOR RENT—Furnished apartment from June 
15th to October 1st. Three rooms, bath, ga- 
rage. Suitable for one or two adults. "Ref- 
erences. Box 228, Great Neck, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a_year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New York, 
New York. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 3516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS.,, Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


WORKERS WANTED 


The National Council of Jewish Wouien, 1819 
Broadway, New York City, has two openings 
available: Supervisor of service to foreign born 
work, including Port and Dock service, In- 
ternational Case Work, Natur alization, Social 
Adjustment; Field Secretary for service visits 
to Council Sections throughout the country. 
Applications to Mrs. Karl J. Kaufmann, Chair- 
man Executive Committee, should include 
qualifications and salary desired. 


Jewish Home for Aged receiving applications for 
post of Superintendent and Matron from mar- 
ried man and wife qualified by training and 
experience to manage home operated on tradi- 
tional Orthodox lines. Write A. Shapira, 
Chairman, 304 New York Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Indefatigable editorial assistant (woman). Flair 
for words and organization. Cornell ’38, Phi 
Beta Kappa in social sciences, Experience in 
research, editing, managing office. Prefer col- 
lege community. 7742 Survey. 


BOYS’ WORKER, executive experience, creative 
ability, pleasing personality, desires change. 
College graduate, wide experience in settle- 
ment, boys’ club and camp field. 7713 Survey. 


GIRLS’ WORKER, now employed but would 
like a change. Experience in settlements, 
camps, teaching. College graduate with some 
graduate work. Have worked with all nation- 
alities and have no difficulty in meeting people. 
Good references. 7730 Survey 


Experienced Woman Available. ‘Trained woman, 
experienced supervision and administration 
children’s agencies, wishes interesting job. 
Any location. Good references. 7735 Survey. 


AVAILABLE—a woman of wide experience as 
a social worker in medical, family and public 
relief work, college graduate with some gradu- 
ate work wishes position. 7743 Survey. 
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THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


For the Social Worker 


CURRENT MATERIAL From the Field of 
Social Work Practice. No. 1. 42 mimeo- 
graphed pp. To be published quarterly by 
the Graduate School of Social Work, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Four papers from the 1940 Oregon 
and Idaho State Conferences of So- 
cial Work: ‘““The Meaning of Case 
Work Services,” ‘““What to Put in the 
Case Record,” “Practical Problems in 
Recording in a Public Welfare 
Agency,” “Rural Community Organ- 
ization.” Compiled in response to re- 
quests for “live material.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY YEARBOOK 1939. 
271 pp. Price 50 cents, 


TRENDS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 1933- 
1939. 98 pp. Price 20 cents. 


AN OUTLINE OF FOREIGN SCCIAL IN- 
SURANCE AND ASSISTANCE LAWS, 
compiled by Marianne Sakmann, Elizabeth 

Otey, Franz Huber and Rae L. Needle- 
man. 62 pp. Price 15 cents. Social Security 
Board publications. From Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C 


The first, a supplement to the Social 
Security Bulletins, presenting statis- 
tical information on the various public 
programs “administered to relieve or 
offset economic distress,” is henceforth 
to be published annually. “The second 
tabulates data on the public assistance 
categories and on general relief, by 
states from 1936-39, and by counties 
for December 1939. In the last, four 
charts summarize the principal for- 
eign legislative provisions for social 
insurance and assistance. 


Municipal Affairs 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS, A 
Suggested Program for Improving Relations 
with the Public, by Elton D. Woolpert. 
50 pp. The International City Managers’ 
Association, Chicago. Price $1. 


A booklet aiming “to define the nature 
and scope of [ municipal } public rela- 
tions, to suggest in broad outline a 
program for improving relations with 
the public, and to illustrate these 
suggestions with specific devices or 
practices which have been found use- 
ful in actual practice.” 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, 
Tue Key to Democracy, by George H. 
Hallett, Jr. 177 pp. Price 25 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE COUNCIL-MAN- 
AGER PLAN. 47 pp. Price 15 cents. 
From the National Municipal League, 299 
Broadway, New York. 


The first is an exposition of the theory 
and practice of PR; the second, of the 
working methods of the council mana- 
ger plan. 


A CHECKLIST OF SUGGESTED ITEMS 
FOR THE ANNUAL MUNICIPAL RE- 
PORT, Supplement to “Specifications for 
the ‘Annual, Municipal Report,’ 18 pp. 
Mimeographed. Price 50 cents from the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 St, Chicago. 


A list of suggested items for the an- 
nual municipal report classified under 
health, parks and recreation, welfare, 
housing, etc. 


Vocational Guidance 


COUNSELING THE HANDICAPPED, A 
Manual on Aptitudes: Their Discovery "and 
Interpretation, by Holland Hudson and 
Rosetta van "Caldas: 56 pp. National Tuber- 
culosis Association. Price 50 cents. From 
local tuberculosis associations. 


How to test for and interpret the ap- 
titudes of the handicapped, particu- 
larly the tuberculous—a helpful tool 
for the qualified vocational counselor. 


OF Oe ae IN FARMING, by Paul 
. Chapman. 48 pp. 


HOW TO GET THE JOB, by Mitchell 
Dreese. 48 pp. American Job eries. Oc- 
cupational Monographs Nos. 18 and 19. 
Price 50 cents each from Science Reseatch 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 


The first discusses the scope, limita- 
tions, and the ups and downs of farm- 
ing as a vocation. ‘The second indi- 
cates practical steps towards joining 
the ranks of the satisfactorily em- 
ployed. 


Miscellaneous 


COMBATING THE LOAN SHARK. Law 
and Contemporary Problems, Vol. VIII, No. 
1. 208 pp. Published by Sones of Law, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. Price $1. 

A symposium discussing the methods 

used by the loan shark, why he ex- 

ists and what may be done about him. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY IN A 
CHANGING WORLD. 40 pp. Social Ac- 
tion, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price 
15 cents. 

Three articles on family adjustment 

and its importance to democratic liv- 

ing. 

DEMOCRACY COMES TO A COTTON 
‘KINGDOM, by Clarence Senior. 56 pp 
Price 15 cents. League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 E. 19 St., New York. 

The development of collective farm- 

ing on a voluntary basis in Mexico’s 

Laguna region. 


TAX EXEMPT SECURITIES, Tax Policy, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3; January 1941. 12 pp. 
Price $3.. per year. Tax Institute, 135 South 
36 St., Philadelphia. 

The pros and cons of exempting from 

taxation future issues of government 

securities, taking into consideration 

“cost to taxpayers, equity as between 

taxpayers and economic results.” 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMIC ISSUES IN 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, by Harold G. 
Moulton. 32 pp. Price 25 cents. Brookings 
Institution, Washington, DG 

Presentation of four economic ques- 

tions raised by national defense, in- 

dicating the need to formulate poli- 
cies which “look beyond the prob- 
lems of industrial management and 


producaiss = 


VITAL AMERICAN page Sumner 
Harwood. 44 pp. Price 25 cents. ‘eawbrice 
Analytical Services, Cambridge, Mass. 


A discussion of beliefs basic to the 
survival of democracy. 
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